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Keeping Cows and 
Heifers Breeding: 


This is the only school in the world 
that we know of where cattlemen can 
obtain instructions in their own lan- 
guage and see actual demonstrations 
on real carcasses, how to keep cows, 
heifers and bulls reproducing regu- 
larly. Write for catalog which tells 
the whole story. Ask for the names 
of our students in your locality. Talk 
with them about the — 
Graham Scientific Breeding School 
Dept. F.D., 216 E. lOth St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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LET A DECKER DO IT— 
Decker PTO Power Wagons 


In these times you can't afford to do 
by hand what a Decker wagon can do 
better by power. A Decker is truly all- 
purpose. It mixes and delivers feed 
into bunkers or mangers ... unloads 
for pit or tower silo... handles 
chopped hay, bedding, ear corn, etc. 
Decker Handles The Toughest Forage 
Nothing stops a Decker. Two heavy 
beaters with knife-like fingers guar- 
antee proper feeding into the side- 
delivery conveyor. Finest construction 
throughout. Gear driven by power 
take-off. Available with or without 
top section, single or double bottom 
apron, running gear. See your dealer 
or write — 


DECKER MFG. CO., Janesville, Wis. 
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Magic Word for 1958 .. Management 


om 
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FARMER told us recently, which a farmer can’t always con- 
“J don’t want any book _ trol.) 
farming. You just don’t get it Everybody Makes Mistakes 
out of books.” Still—this farmer , 
is successful because he performs Now, poor management is 
so many of his practices exactly nothing to be ashamed of—any- 
the way the experiment stations ©%¢ who has ever farmed has 
recommend. He doesn’t cotton to ™ade some bad guesses, some er- 
book farming, and yet he’s an ex- 0S in judgment—the real — 
pert manager. We've talked with take is = Oe knowing ew 
others who are equally successful made . mistake and in not cor- 
as farm managers—and some of recting it next year. And the way 
them have been exposed to book ‘© know is to keep records so that 
farming via college. you can figure profits and losses. 
Records are only the beginning. 
But a set of good records is the 
place to start figuring, so you can 
“green thumb,” profitable farm- see where money is being made— 
ing seems to depend on good or lost—and what’s more impor- 
management. (That’s overlooking tant, how much, 
calamities such as flood or drouth, It’s always a bit confusing to 


Give yourself some goals in ‘58 and see 
what a difference they can make in net 
= First - is to get an account 
ook and start keeping records .. . 





Condensed from The Furrow 
F. E. Charles 


So whether you get it out of 
books or have it because of a 


Reprinted by permission from The Furrow, Moline, Illinois 
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calculate profit—or loss—in dol- Take the item under poultry— 
lars and cents; you may very eggs per hen per year. If your 
properly ask “how else can you’ hens have been averaging only 
figure it?” And that’s a good 150 per year and you can push 
question but, because of variations ’em up to 180, you’ve got an ex- 
in prices in different areas, a bet- tra 2% dozen eggs per bird. But 
ter way to discuss results is in the goak you’re shooting for is 240. 
yields or gains—bushels, pounds, That’s an extra 90 eggs. Trans- 
tons, dozens, etc. This gets away late either of those differences 
from price differentials and other into money, basis of your local 
variables. prices, and it'll change the com- 
lexion of your layer project. 

Set Up Some Goals . Or ais “aieaiodin 17 bus. 

So—if you want to figure the _ per acre is a reasonable goal with 
kind of results you ought to get-— modern fertilizers, but if you can 
set up yields or gains to shoot at. reach the higher goal of 25 bus., 
You know what you’ve been get- _there’s an extra 400 bus. on every 
ting, so raise your sights for 1958. 50 acres. 


You can come up with something The other goals show what’s 
like this: reasonable under Oklahoma con- 
BETTER FARMING GOALS FOR OKLAHOMA 

You You 


Should Should 
Reach Shoot for* 





BEEF 

Calves in feedlot gain per day lbs. .......... 2'/4 23/4 
Yearlings in feedlot gain per day lbs. ....... 23/4 3 
Beef on grass gain per day lbs. ............ | 1.4 
DAIRY 

Lbs. 4% milk per year per cow ............ 8,500 11,000 
POULTRY 

Eggs per hen per year .............00 00005 180 240 
Lbs. of feed ~ dozen eggs .............-. 5 4!/> 
Broilers, lbs. teed per Ib. gain ............. 2.5 2'/4 
Age in weeks at 3 Ibs. ..............2-005- 81/5 8 
TURKEYS lbs. feed per Ibs. gain ........... 4.4 3.9 
ot a 2 17 25 
COTTON Ibs. lint per acre ............... 220 320 
GRAIN SORGHUMS bu. per acre .......... 20 30 
* Goals by Oklahoma A & M 
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ditions. Check them against your 
circumstances, see how you’re do- 
ing! 


How's Your Livestock Efficiency 


There are other ways to com- 
pare your results. In the last 15 
to 20 years livestock output has 
increased about a third per breed- 
ing unit—for example, about 40 
per cent more beef per cow, 20 
per cent more pork per sow. If 
you’re not doing as well as this, 
something’s wrong with the pro- 
ductive capacity of individual ani- 
mals, or with your feeding meth- 
ods, or diseases and insect pests 
are robbing you. 

Beef cattle that have been se- 


Pigs raised per litter 
Libs. feed per 100 Ibs. gain 


MAGIC WORD FOR ’58 


Age in months at 210 Ibs. ...... 


that would do to your costs. 

On broiler production, the Ok- 
lahomans say that 2 lbs. should 
make 1 lb. of gain, and you really 
should shoot for only 2% Ibs. 
feed. Only 6 months ago, many 
producers were expecting to get 
a pound of gain on 2.6 lbs. feed 
at most. Now the goal is more 
than a quarter-pound under that, 
which illustrates how fast the 
advances come. 


In the Corn Country 

Not being in the Corn Belt, 
Oklahoma omitted corn and hogs 
from its goal, but an Iowa au- 
thority suggests something like 
this: 


U.S. You You 
Average Should Should 
Reach Shoot for 
vetetl 6l/> 8 10 
es 8 6 5/5 
ie éaten 475 365 325 





lected for gaining ability will put 
on 24% pounds just as easily as 
standard strains put on only 2 
pounds with exactly the same 
feeds. Or—with hogs—20 years 
ago test animals of the meat type 
reached 200 Ibs. in 6 to 7 months 
on about 760 Ibs. of feed. Now, 





Genius is 98°/, perspiration 
and 2%, inspiration.—Edison 





pigs bred for lean type and fast 
gains will reach 200 lbs. in 5 to 
5¥Y2 months—sometimes less—on 


100 Ibs. less feed. Figure what 


Note the goal of 10 pigs raised 
per litter and compare it with an 
Iowa champion pig producer— 
last year, Marion Hirsh raised 
12.3 pigs per litter. Calling it an 
even 5 extra pigs per litter, 15 
litters gives Hirsh an extra 75 
pigs or an extra 15,000 pounds 
of pork. Apply an extra 5 pigs, 
or even half that many, to your 
swine program and see what it 
does to your production costs and 
final profits. 


So long as we’re in Iowa, let’s 
see what results farmers had there 
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in 1956. About a thousand farms 
keep records in several different 
business associations. These asso- 
ciations have been so successful, 
since their organization in the 
1930’s, that they were able this 
year to reorganize as independent, 
self-supporting units, disassociat- 
ing themselves from Iowa State 
College except for advisory assist- 
ance. 

The average net income of 955 
Iowa farms in the associations 
was $7,071 in 1956, but there’s a 
better story—so far as manage- 


ment is concerned—in a compari- 


son of the high-profit farms vs. 
the low-profit farms: 


316 high-profit farms 


RR $11,245 
316 low-profit farms 
OR 3,306 


The two groups of 316, accord- 
ing to H. B. Howell of Iowa State 
College, were about the same for 
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size of farm, and for labor and 
capital invested in feed, livestock, 
machinery. 

Then why the difference in 
net? “It’s how they used their 
resources,” says Howell. “High- 
profit farmers did a better job of 
planning and combining many 
better farming practices to get 
more income per man, per acre, 
per animal, and per unit of feed.” 

The Iowa figures shouldn’t in- 
fluence you too much under your 
different conditions —- whether 
your results last year were better 
or worse. But the fact is that 
management services used by 
these Iowa farmers are available 
to you, too. Your county agri- 
cultural agent can tell you how 
to get started, and what the later 
steps should be. Actually, the 
first thing to do is get that ac- 
count book and begin keeping rec- 
ords. Without facts and figures, 
you can’t even get to first base. 
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ae Can the ‘58 Soil Bank Do for You? 





Take another look at the Acreage Reserve. 
In general, you stand to gain if yields will 
be smaller than normal . 


Condensed from Montana Farmer-Stockman 


Maurice C. Taylor, Montana State College 


ECENT changes in the Acre- 

age Reserve provisions for 
1958 make it necessary for farm- 
ers to take another look at the 
program for next year. This year 
(1957) you could participate 
in the Acreage Reserve without 
reducing your total acres in crop. 
Under the 1957 ruling the Acre- 
age Reserve meant essentially a 
transfer of land from wheat to 
barley production. 


The Rules Are Different 
For Next Year 


The Department of Agriculture 
has announced that a “Soil Bank 
Base” will be established for each 
farm. This is a total acreage 
base which will be taken from the 
“past production history” of the 
farm. The new rule says that 
total harvested acreage in 1958 
must be held below the “base” 
by the equivalent of the number 
of acres placed in the Soil Bank. 


You will no longer be able to 
get Acreage Reserve payments 
and raise as much small grain as 
before. In addition, the maxi- 


mum Acreage Reserve payment 
which can be made to any one 
farm unit has been set at $3,000 
by Congress. 

(Editors Note: The U.S.D.A. 
has announced that the $3,000 
limitation will apply to each farm, 
in cases where more than one 
farm is owned by an individual, 
rather than to each “farmer” as 
earlier indicated.) 


Effect on "Base" 


Let’s see how the “Soil Bank 
Base” ruling may affect wheat 
farmers. Let’s take an 800-acre 
spring wheat farm and see how 
it might come out income-wise 
in 1958 under the new rule com- 
pared to 1957. 

But first let’s look at the pos- 
sible gains from the Acreage Re- 
serve, 1957 model. In general, 
the Acreage Reserve has been a 
paying proposition in years with 
low yields, but the advantage 
tends to disappear as yields move 
above normal. 

In 1957, this 800-acre farm 
would produce more net income 


Reprinted by permission from Montana Farmer-Stockman, Great Falls, Montana 
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under the Acreage Reserve than 
under regular compliance if yields 
were normal or below. Here is 
how net farm income would have 
looked under three yield levels in 
1957: 


Net Farm Income, 1957 Plan 


Regular Acreage 
Yield Compliance Reserve* 
Normal equals 13 


Oe hl aaa ae Sia $3,608 $4,271 
25% Below Normal 1,534 2,572 
50% Above Normal 7,763 7,669 


*With one-half of the 280-acre 
wheat allotment in the Acreage 
Reserve. 


With a yield 25 per cent be- 
low normal the farm would have 
gained about 68 per cent in net 
income by using the Acreage Re- 
serve instead of regular compli- 
ance. At a normal yield the gain 





The journey of a thousand 
miles starts with a single step. 





would have been about 18 per 
cent and at a yield 50 per cent 
above normal the net income 
would have been about the same 
under regular compliance as un- 
der tne Reserve. (I have used the 
25 per cent below and 50 per cent 
above yields because this is about 
the pattern of spring wheat yield 
variation over the past few years. ) 

Now let’s look at net farm in- 
come under the provision. Here 
are the income estimates: 
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Net Farm Income, 1958 Plan 


Regular Acreage 

Yield Compliance Reserve* 
Normal equals 13 

Dh enesoveread $3,608 $3,486 

25% Below Normal 1,534 1,950 

50% Above Normal 7,763 6,470 


*With one-half of the 280-acre 
wheat allotment in the Acreage 
Reserve. 


Under these circumstances, 
participation in the Acreage Re- 
serve would still be a paying prop- 
osition relative to regular com- 
pliance with yields below normal. 
But the gain in net farm income 
has dropped to 27 per cent com- 
pared to 68 per cent for 1958. 

At a normal yield the Acreage 
Reserve would appear to make 
a little less money than regular 
compliance. And if the yield were 
50 per cent above normal, par- 
ticipation in the Acreage Reserve 
would produce about 17 per cent 
less net farm income than regular 
compliance. 


The data for these calculations 
are based upon a sample of spring 
wheat farms. The prices and costs 
used approximate present prices 
and costs, and they apply speci- 
fically to a farm of this size (800 
acres). But these figures should 
work as a general guide for your 
calculations for deciding whether 
to go into the Acreage Reserve 
program for 1958. 


There is one thing that must 
be said in favor of participation 
in the Acreage Reserve. Income 
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under the Acreage Reserve is 
fairly certain. And unless you 
have a good reason to expect that 
yields will be considerably above 
normal, the Acreage Reserve for 
farms of the type dealt with here 
is probably a good bet for 1958. 
At least at this early stage the 
odds would seem to be with it. 

The limit on harvest called the 
“permitted acreage” for any one 
farm is the soil bank base minus 
the number of acres the farmer 
agrees to place in the acreage re- 
serve. If a farmer also is enrolled 
in the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, he would have to subtract 
that acreage from the soil bank 
base to get the “permitted acre- 
age.” 

For example, if the farmer 
placed 20 acres in the Conserva- 
tion Reserve and 30 acres in the 
acreage reserve in 1957 and 
placed the same number in the 
conservation reserve in ’58 but in- 
creased the acreage reserve to 30 
acres, he would subtract the acre- 
age in conservation reserve plus 
only 10 acres of the 30 acreage 
reserve acres from the soil bank 
base. Where the farmer placed 
20 acres of land in the acreage 
reserve and no acres in the con- 
servation reserve in °57 and 
placed 30 acres in the acreage 
reserve in ’58, he would subtract 
the full 30 acres from the soil 
bank base. Harvesting more total 
acreage than the “permitted 
acreage” will cause forfeiture of 


1958 SOIL BANK 


all acreage reserve payments. 

The farm operator is respon- 
sible for furnishing county Agri- 
cultural Conservation and Stabili- 
zation committees with past crop 
production history for use in de- 
termining the “soil bank base.” 

Another change in the 1958 
acreage reserve program will be 
in the method of figuring normal 
yields. This change will result in 
higher average per acre payments 
for wheat in most Nebraska coun- 
ties. The county rates in impor- 
tant wheat-producing counties 
now average from $20 to $31 per 
acre. Twenty-four Nebraska 
counties will receive rates lower 
than this year because of the low 
yields in 1956 and 1957 due to 
the drouth. Increases in other 
counties will vary up to $5 per 
acre. The individual rates per 
farm will vary from the county 
rates according to the productivity 
of the farm. 

The amount of payments per 
acre on each farm will be avail- 
able before acreage reserve agree- 
ments are signed. If the farmer 
is not satisfied with the rate set 
for his farm, there are provisions 
for appeals to county and state 
ASC offices. These provisions 
also apply for appeals on the 
“soil bank base.” 

Like the 1956 and 1957 pro- 
grams, farmers will be required 
to control noxious weeds on acre- 
age reserve land in 1958. The 
1958 program also may require 
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farmers to control erosion on 
those acres. No crop can be har- 
vested from reserve acres in 1958. 
After the deadline for signing 
agreements covering a particular 
crop is past, participating farm- 
ers will not be permitted to with- 
draw from the program. 

Farmers who placed allotment 
acres in the acreage reserve in 
1957 will receive a 10 per cent 
premium above the 1958 per acre 
rates if the identical acres are 
placed in acreage reserve for 
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less than in 1957 even though the 
per acre rates are more favorable 
when compared with support 
prices. Support rates on 58 wheat 
will be only $1.78 per bushel 
(nationally) as compared with 
$2.00 in 1957. 


Moisture conditions have im- 
proved so crop prospects appear 
more favorable. The per-acre 
rate even though higher is not 
sufficient to give farmers income 
comparable to returns when nor- 
mal yields are received. 




















1958. 


Participation in the Acreage 
Reserve Program is likely to be 


Farmers desiring additional in- 
formation should contact local 
ASC offices. 





Hog Producers Cautioned 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has asked hog pro- 
ducers to consider their production intentions for 1958 with especial 
care in light of the present hog price situation. 


Hog prices have been fairly good this year—running between 
$17 and $22 per hundred pounds through September. But what 
will happen to prices by fall of 1958 and the following year depends 
upon the number of pigs produced next spring. Too many sows 
farrowed early next year could mean a severe decline in price next fall. 


Except for slight seasonal downturns, hog prices have been 
steadily recovering from a low point of around $10 per hundred 
pounds to which they fell in December 1955. The gains of the past 
two years can be maintained only if supply is kept reasonably close 
to prospective demand. 


The Secretary is concerned because conditions exist this fall 
which could stimulate production to the extent that prices would 
again drop disastrously. And the market would be flooded with pork 
beyond consumers’ demands. —North Carolina Extension 











He Started with One Good Cow 


my Ti aye 
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TART with good cows, con- 
tinue with a good breeding, 
feeding and testing program, and 
you'll have a dairy herd that will 
serve you well for many years— 
good, fair, or poor,” says Frank 
C. Schmidt, Moody County, S. 
Dak. Brown Swiss breeder. 

Proof of his statement on good 
breeding is pointed up by the 
fact that his present herd of 45 
cows and young stock practically 
all trace from the “best cow I 
ever bought”—Belle Silver 16104, 
the daughter of Silver Belle, 1928 
National Dairy Show grand 
champion and world record but- 
terfat holder for the Brown Swiss 
breed at that time (772 pounds). 
Mr. Schmidt bought Belle Silver, 
then 12 years old, from Abe 
Schlorholtz of Breda, Iowa, in 
1929, the year after he had start- 
ed his Brown Swiss herd. 


“The only reason I was able 
to buy the cow then was because 
she had suffered a bad wire cut 
on her udder,” he commented. 
I wanted her for a brood cow. 


In 21 years of testing, Frank a rae has 
averaged 425 ane of butterfat . 


Condensed Sits The Farmer 


Tom Doughty 


She produced six calves, includ- 
ing four heifers that all stayed in 
the herd, and two bulls that found 
a ready market to other breeders. 
She lived to 18 years of age.” 


The South Dakota dairyman 
said he had bought several other 
cows during his first few years 
of dairying, but most of them 
and their offspring have been 
eliminated in favor of the Belle 
Silver family—through a rigid 
testing and culling program. He 
began keeping his own milk 
weight records when his herd was 
started. In April, 1936 he en- 
rolled the herd in the county cow 
testing association (CTA) and 
that fall in Herd Improvement 
Registry (HIR), under supervi- 
sion of South Dakota State Col- 
lege extension dairymen. 


In 21 years of testing, his herd 
of from 15 to 22 cows has av- 
eraged 425 pounds of butterfat 
(around 4.5% .test) and 10,000 
to 11,000 pounds of milk per 
cow. His top year was 1952 when 
17 cows averaged 526 pounds of 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Pavl 2, Minnesota 
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butterfat in 11,966 pounds of 
milk. Several other yearly aver- 
ages have been nearly as high. 


The herd was officially classi- 
fied for breed type in 1943, to 
be one of the first herds of the 
breed to be classified. The herd 
now has an average classification 
score of 86, or Very Good. Two 
third-generation cows from the 
Belle Silver cow have classified 
Excellent—the highest classifica- 
tion rating possible. One of these 
cows (Molly of Valleyhurst) had 
a record of 834 pounds of fat. 
She now has three daughters 
milking in the herd with records 
of more than 600 pounds of but- 
terfat. Eight of the cow’s off- 
spring classified Very Good. All 
bulls in the entire herd have clas- 
sified Very Good. 


High Production Bulls 


Because his herd has been built 
mostly from offspring of the Belle 
Silver foundation cow, Mr. 
Schmidt has bought very few fe- 
males the last 15 or more years. 
He has limited his outside pur- 
chase stock to bulls with high pro- 
duction and breed lineage that 
will nick well with his one-fam- 
ily herd. He has not used bulls 
raised from the herd, except to a 
limited extent in recent years, be- 
cause he has favored staying clear 
of intensive inbreeding. However, 
several of the bulls raised from 
the herd have been proved (plus) 
on other herds—transmitting pro- 
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duction to heifers excelling that of 
their dams. 


Long-Time Producers 


Long-time production has been 
stressed in the breeding and se- 
lection program of the Schmidt 
herd. Several cows in the herd 
have finished lifetime production 
records of more than 5,000 
pounds of butterfat, and a num- 
ber of the cows have milked to 
12 to 18 years of age. 


There have been several top 
show animals in the Schmidt 
herd. Mr. Schmidt’s son, Melvin, 
now farming with his dad, raised 
the herd’s famed “Pee Wee” cow 
as a 4-H Club project. The cow 
has a top record of 898 pounds 
of butterfat on twice-daily milk- 
ing and was the 1952 grand 
champion Brown Swiss female at 
the South Dakota State Fair. 


Good feeding has been as im- 
portant as good breeding in this 
South Dakota dairy herd. Even 
during the dry years of the ’30s, 
the cows were fed the best feed 
available. They get a balanced 
grain ration the year around, fed 
according to milk production, and 
importance is placed on good for- 
ages. This year (and last) grain 
sorghum silage is being fed to the 
herd with good results. Alfalfa 
also has been an important for- 
age on the farm. 


Per cow profit above feed cost 
in the Schmidt herd has averaged 
$325 to $350 for the last six or 
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more years. Milk has been sold to 
the Dell Rapids creamery and 
milk plant. This fall, the Schmidt 
herd will contain 22 cows, the 
peak milking string the present 
dairy barn will accommodate. 
“We haven’t seriously consid- 
ered expanding the herd size be- 
yond this number,” said the dairy 
farmer. “We still are placing the 
emphasis on higher production 
per cow unit. For our time and 
labor involved, we believe we are 
much further ahead than with 
more cows of possibly lower pro- 
duction. Grade A milk require- 
ments now are upon us, but even 
at that, I think the production 
per cow unit will mean the most 
to us in meeting extra initial 
costs. High total herd volume is 
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good—if high per cow produc- 
tion is behind it.” 
Looking back over the years as 


a dairy farmer, Mr. Schmidt says 
he owes much thanks to the fate 





Two may be too much. A 
man with one watch has the 
correct time, but a man with 
two is never sure, 





that started him with good cows. 
These cows, he said have meant 
that the 200-acre Schmidt farm, 
which his father bought in 1910, 
still is home to Mr. and Mrs. 
Schmidt, their daughter, Mary 
Ann, and son, Melvin. Even 
through the lean years, their cows 
have been profit makers. 





Inspect Stored Grain Frequently 


Early discovery of infested grain before serious damage is done 
can prevent total loss points out David O. Quinn, Extension ento- 
mologist at West Virginia University. 


“The use of chemical protectants is good insurance that your 


stored grain will not become infested and destroyed. 


“Every month, 





samples from different parts of the bin should be taken and care- 
fully examined. About one quart of grain from each of five or six 
spots in the bin should be sampled. Dig deep for some, take some 
from the top. The presence of insects is a warning that action is 
needed. Contact your local county agricultural agent for specific 
information about control measures and safe grain protectants,” he 


said. —West Virginia University 









pigs and still make 





F YOU'RE going to buy feed- 

er pigs, what can you afford 
to pay for them? A formula de- 
veloped by S. A. Engene and L. 
M. Day, of the University of 
Minnesota, can help you answer 
the question. First, they say, esti- 
mate the price pigs will bring at 
market weight, then multiply that 
price by the weight of the pig 
when marketed. Next, figure the 
total cost of feeding, using cur- 
rent feed prices. On the average, 
Engene and Day say you can fig- 
ure about 350 pounds of corn—or 
its equivalent—and 50 pounds of 
protein supplement for each 100 
pounds of gain; or 665 pounds of 
corn and 100 pounds of protein 
supplement to bring a feeder pig 
from 35 pounds to a market 
weight of 225 pounds. 


When you’ve figured the total 
feed cost, add 20 per cent for la- 
bor, shelter, equipment, interest 
and veterinary cost. Subtract this 
total cost from the estimated total 
return and multiply the difference 
by an estimated survival rate, 


Reprinted by permission from Farm and Ranch, 318 Murfreesboro Road, Nashville, Tennessee 





What Can You Pay for Feeder Pigs? 


Buying right is just as important as selling right. Here's 
how to figure what you can afford to pay for feeder 


Condensed from Farm and Ranch 


a profit... 


H. L. Gantz 


which should be about 95 per 
cent under good management. 
The final amount is what you can 
afford to pay for each feeder pig. 

For example: Suppose you buy 
35-pound pigs and have them 
ready for market at 225 pounds. 
If they sell for $16 per cwt. you 
have an expected gross income 
of $36 per pig. Now assume your 
feed cost is $18 for corn supple- 
ment, and $3.60 for labor and 
fixed costs (20 per cent of $18). 
This gives you a total production 





The dome of the U. S. 
Capitol is made of cast iron 
and weighs 4456 tons. 





cost of $21.60 for each pig at 
market weight. This amount tak- 
en from expected income of $36 
leaves $14.40. Multiply the $14.40 
by the estimated survival rate of 
95 per cent. The answer: $13.68. 
And that’s the top price you can 
afford to pay for each feeder pig 
under these conditions. 


12 











How To Buy Feeder Cattle 


"Buying cate is a matter of figuring 
cry out what you need to make the most of 
waieee what you've got, then getting them at 

the best price .. .” 





Condensed from 
Western Livestock Journal 


Howard Linger and Chas. B. Jennings 


HE smart buyer of feeder Determination of Profit 


cattle knows in advance just The determination of profit 
what he’s looking for. doesn’t rest solely in the type of 
In order to know what kind cattle fed. Over the past few 
of cattle he needs, he has had _ years, feeders who have shown 
to determine the amount of feed a profit are those that have made 
he has available, quality of that the most economical use of feed 
feed and the time that he wants and better management through- 
to feed. out the feeding period. No mat- 
Knowing these things in ad- ter what quality or weight of 
vance, the well-prepared buyer Cattle you buy, your chances for 
can determine what weight and Profit rest partially on buying the 
quality of cattle he wants. right kind of cattle for your feed- 
ing potential and then doing the 


With short feed supplies or best management job you can. 


plans for short-term feeding, he 
might be most interested in lower From the market demand 
quality stock that he can market ‘standpoint, your best chance of 
after a short feeding period and Making a good sale when your 
stand a good chance of making Cattle are fed out is on choice 
some profit. With good quality finished animals. In nearly all 
feed in abundance and facilities ™arkets, consumers have been 
to hold cattle for a relatively long educated to seek choice grade 
feeding period, he can shop for beef, and some large chain stores 
better quality cattle that he can sell nothing else. 

gradually bring up to the 1,000- There is only a limited demand 
1,300 Ib. choice steers and heifers for prime cattle, since these are 
that are most in demand. generally regarded as too fat for 


Reprinted by permission from Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58 
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the thrifty housewife. Prime cuts, 
consequently, find a market only 
in top hotels and _ restaurants 
whose customers want extremely 
well-finished cuts. On the other 
hand, cattle that are less than 
choice are also apt to meet with 
limited demand. 

In any case, make sure the kind 
of cattle you buy fit conditions 
on your lot. If you have a lot of 
home-grown cheap roughage, you 
can probably figure on longer 
feeding periods without hurting 
yourself too much. But if you 
haven’t got a lot of that low-cost 
feed (or pasture or grass for real 
thin ones), better figure on a 
shorter feeding time for whatever 
you purchase. 

Some operators have found it 
profitable to buy and finish heif- 
ers rather than steers or at least 
to balance their program with 
both sexes. Heifers usually sell 
at substantially less than steers 
when you’re buying, but regional 
preferences make demand for fin- 
ished heifers almost as good as 
that for steers. You stand a good 
chance of making 1c-2c per lb. 
extra by buying and feeding heif- 
ers. 

For example, you can frequent: 
ly buy heifers for about $2 a cwt. 
less than comparable steers, but 
they sell very close together as 
finished stock. What’s more, heif- 
ers usually feed out a little better. 

Customarily, you'll buy heifers 
with an agreement from the seller 
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that guarantees a good percentage 
of them open. Get your veter- 
inarian to examine them right 
after you take possession and sep- 
arate the calfy ones to induce 
abortion. You'll save extra feed 
on shestock that could cost you 
plenty at marketing time if not 
properly checked. 
Scales Balanced and Tested 

In all buying, whether at a 
central market or at country 





Last year, 23,714 moon- 
shine stills were located and 
destroyed in the U. S. 





points, make sure that the scales 
on which cattle are to be weighed 
are in balance and _ properly 
tested. And by “properly tested,” 
we mean tested to their full ca- 
pacity. 

At most central markets, scales 
have a 30,000 lb. capacity—and 
beams are blocked at 30,000 so 
that no greater loads can be ac- 
commodated at a single weighing. 
A lot of transient scale-testing out- 
fits frequently test scales only to 
a fraction of their capacity. That 
means the scales are accurate 
only to the weight to which they 
have been tested. 

Other points to check on those 
scales are the tolerance or ac- 
curacy required in testing and fre- 
quency of testing. Most yards re- 
quire an accuracy to within 1.5 
lb. per 1,000 Ib. 
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The man who does the weigh- 
ing should be a disinterested par- 
ty. He shouldn’t have any finan- 
cial interest in the cattle. 

In buying at country points, 
a pencil shrink is only guesswork. 
At central market points, how- 
ever, that problem is eliminated. 
The usual stockyard shrink and 
fill are uniform—and the weight 
you pay for is just what the cattle 
weigh a moment or two after 
you’ve bought them. 


Identification and Credit 


When you’re buying cattle, be 
sure you have acceptable forms 
of identification with you—and 
check your credit rating at the 
bank before you start on your trip. 
Letters of credit from your bank 
are good to have—but banks are 
often reluctant to be specific in 
such letters—and with good rea- 
son. A letter of credit might be 
shown to several different sellers 
or commission men, with no in- 
dication of how much has already 
been used. Best way to affirm 
your financial rating is to sug- 
gest to the seller or his agent that 
he call your bank. 

Don’t be surprised if the com- 
mission man or other agent of the 
seller, or the seller himself, seems 
a little hesitant about honoring 
a check or okaying your credit. 
In the case of a commission man, 
he’s liable for payment to the 
seller as soon as the transaction 
is closed. 
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At federally supervised and 
regulated stockyards, the seller’s 
money is on its way to him within 
24 hours after the sale—and that 
means that the money from the 
buyer should be in within 24 
hours after the sale. 


Buy or Ship Late in Week 


One way you can help your- 
self to better deals. and greater 
convenience at central markets 
and elsewhere is to arrange to buy 
or ship cattle late in the week. 
Monday marketing has become 
such a tradition that everyone— 
truckers, railroads, stockyards, 
commission men and handlers— 





The average new car buyer 
pays 40% down, balance at 
$80 per month for 28 months. 





is overloaded the first part of the 
week, while the latter half sees 
many of these same people and 
facilities idle and hunting for 
something to do. 


Dealing say, on Thursday, will 
give you a good selection of cattle 
from which to choose and a plen- 
tiful supply of trucks, rail cars 
and other facilities. You can in- 
spect offerings more carefully, 
and the commission man will 
have more time to spend with you 
in making your selections. 


There are some other points 
we like about central marketing. 
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For one thing, you look at 
more cattle than you could see 
in a day’s time traveling around 
the ranch country. In the coun- 
try, you might get to look at a 
couple sizeable bunches of feeders 
in a day’s time. But at the central 
market, you can see and compare 
cattle from scores of ranches in 
a single trip around the yards. 
You’re much more apt to find 
exactly the kind of cattle that will 
fit into your feeding plans. 


Comparison Aids Pricing 


And the comparison of cattle 
gives you a better idea of right 
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price for those feeders. In country 
dealing, you are always buying 
against the latest reported top at 
a central market someplace, and 
you don’t know just how the 
cattle for which you’re dealing 
would compare with the top at 
the big markets. The cattle you 
are inspecting may be far better 
than the load that made the top 
at a central market—but since 
you’re dealing against an unseen 
top load, you might pass up a 
good buy simply because you fig- 
ured the seller’s price was too 
high in comparison with the re- 
port from the central market. 





Record-Keeping Urged 
In Farm and Home Development 


Goals, plans and records help farm and home development 
families get more family living satisfactions than where no goals are 


established and no plans made. 


Records help in evaluating what 


was done last year and help in planning for the coming years, says 
Elsie P. Short, Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 

The Otto Beck family of Woodsboro in Refugio County say 
the biggest help in farm and home development is the planning done 


by the entire family. 


Their decision-making is based on farm record books. The long 





and short-time goals by which they measure results accomplished each 
year are a part of their record keeping. This system keeps a con- 
stant check on cost figures on each operation which becomes -increas- 
ingly important because of the cost-price squeeze. 

The home garden has made substantial contribution to the Beck 
family income. This past spring they planted sixty-five pounds of 
Irish cobbler seed potatoes and harvested 790 pounds of nice large 
potatoes which were stored for home use. Other garden grown 
produce was used either fresh or stored for later use. 

—Texas A & M College 











HE RISE in business during 

the past year resulted in a 
stronger demand for farm pro- 
ducts. For example, prices of 
beef cattle have been higher than 
could be explained by the change 
in the meat supply alone com- 
pared with the year earlier. 

Turning to 1958 prospects, the 
crucial question is: What will the 
role of government be next year? 
Will the government again be a 
leader in producing an expansion 
in the business economy? 

Here it would appear that fed- 
eral expenditures probably will be 
no lower than during the current 
year and are likely to be a little 
higher, judging by actions in Con- 
gress to date. Much of the push 
comes from the defense program. 
Our government is in the process 
of shifting from the conventional 
military set-up to one based on 
the missile system. But during 
this shift, it is necessary to have, 
in effect, two defense systems. 

State and local government 
spending is likely to continue to 
rise at about the same rate as in 
recent years. The forces which 


Farm Outlook for 1958 


Here are the economists’ predictions for 
prices and profits next year . 


Condensed from lowa Farm Science 


produced the past rises continue 
to operate—pressure on schools, 
roads, water systems and other 
key state and local services. 

There are still some growth 
and modernization programs go- 
ing in industry. This will result 
in continued expansion in bus- 
iness investment. But the amount 
of expansion is slowing down. It 
is not likely to be as much as it 
was during the current year. 
Construction activity seems to 
have stabilized. 

This adds up to a further rise 
in consumer incomes, but no 
strong upward surge. The pros- 
pects are for some further rise 
in the total value of goods and 
services produced in the economy 
during the coming year. But the 
rate of rise is likely to slow down 
still more. 


For farmers, this should mean 
steady to slightly higher demand 
for farm products in the coming 
year. But because the rate of ex- 
pansion is slowing down, there is 
more uncertainty wrapped around 
the outlook for demand for farm 
products in 1958 than there has 


Reprinted from lowa Farm Science, published by lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
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been in recent years. 
Feeds... 

With average weather this fall, 
our total feed production will be 
larger than a year ago. Add the 
6- to 7-million-ton increase in 
carryover, and we will have a rec- 
ord feed supply on Oct. 1. Feed 
supply per head of livestock also 
will be the largest on record. 

This sets the stage for larger 
livestock and poultry numbers in 
1958. The big increase will come 
in hogs and chickens, and effects 
of this will show up in the latter 
part of the year. The other im- 
portant point in the feed picture 
this year is the changed distribu- 
tion of production. Excellent sor- 
ghums, oats and corn crops in the 
western and southwestern areas 
will make farmers there less anx- 
ious buyers of Midwest corn. Sor- 
ghum grain production is better 
than double what it was a year 
ago. 

Prices of corn at harvest time, 
thus, will be lower in the western 
Corn Belt than a year ago. The 
level will hinge largely on the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s an- 
nounced price support on non- 
compliance corn of $1.10 per 
bushel. 

Under any circumstance, the 
price rise of corn from harvest 
into the winter months is likely 
to be less than normal. The prices 
from next spring on will depend 
upon the weather. 

It’s apparent that, to date, our 
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farm program has done little in 
the way of halting the continued 
expansion of feed grains. As long 
as we have large supplies of feed 
grains, we will have cheap feed 
prices. And cheap prices are 
bound to result in larger livestock 
production. 

The last 2 years appear to be 
sort of a lull in the farm situation. 
With larger production of hogs 
and poultry in prospect for 1958, 
the 1958-59 farm income situation 
appears to be a touch and go 
proposition. It’s hard to foresee 
any real improvement in farm 
prices under such a condition. 
With the persistent rise in farm 
costs, net farm income could be 
down a little in 1958. 
Cattle... 

Livestock slaughter and meat 
output have turned downward. 
This, together with the stronger 
consumer demand, has resulted in 
higher livestock prices and im- 
proved 1957 farm incomes in the 
Corn Belt. 

Beef output during the first 
half of 1957 was about the same 
as a year ago. But beef output 
during the last half of 1957 is 
down from last year. The dif- 
ference is in the amount of grass 
beef slaughtered this year com- 
pared with a year ago. Last year 
cattlemen were liquidating num- 
bers because of the drouth. This 
year, they have good grass and 
good roughage supplies. The 
smaller calf crop and the smaller 
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inventory of livestock in the graz- 
ing area mean fewer livestock 
available for slaughter in the 
last half of 1957 than in the 
corresponding period of 1956. 

Pork production during the 
first half of the year was down 
from last year, but the supply 
during the last half of 1957 will 
be almost as large as it was a 
year ago. The net result is that 
consumption of meat per person 
in 1957 is down about 8 pounds 
from a year ago. This comes on 
the heels of an all time high in 
the supply of meat per person 
set in 1956. Our late 1955 and 
early 1956 low livestock prices 
were caused mainly by the un- 
usual timing of a peak in both 
cattle and hog production. In 
1957 both decreased together. 
Hog production now is beginning 
to turn up. 

Cattle production will be slow- 
er to swing back up, however. 
It takes a longer period of time 
to bring about an expansion of 
cattle. More young stock must 
be held back first of all. But even 
then the increase can’t get up 
steam until the heifers have been 
raised, bred and have calves. This 
process doesn’t take as long with 
hogs. 

With the improvement of cattle 
prices and range feed conditions, 
there already is incentive to hold 
back young stock. A net addition 
to numbers of young stock is diffi- 
cult to accomplish immediately. 
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The 1957 calf crop is 2 per cent 
smaller than last year’s and 3 per 
cent below the 1954 peak. The 
peak in cattle breeding stock 
numbers was set in 1955. There 
was a 2-million head decrease 
from 1955 to 1957. The large 
number of calves and _ steers 
caused the cattle cycle to peak 
out in 1956 rather than in 1955, 
however. 

Fewer cattle will be slaughtered 
this fall than last year, and the 
difference could be great. Even 
so, total slaughter this year is al- 
most certain to be large enough 
to pull cattle numbers down again 
on Jan. 1, 1958. 

But the downswing on cattle 
numbers in this cycle is not likely 
to be as sharp or as long as in 
past cycles. The last two cattle 
cycles had downtrends of about 
4 years in length. The downtrend 
could run as long this time. The 
size of the drop, however, isn’t 
likely to be as great as in the past 
—unless we have a bad drouth or 
business recession. We haven’t 
had any really big year of liqui- 
dation thus far in this cattle cycle. 
Cattle Feeding .. . 

Feeder cattle are selling higher 
than a year ago. This is the re- 
sult of more confidence on the 
part of cattle feeders in the fat 
cattle market coupled with the 
improved feed situation in the 
West and fewer livestock out 
there. 

Feeding margins aren’t likely to 
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be as wide during the coming 
feeding year as in the past two. 
With plenty of hay and cheap 
feed grains, any profit will have 
to come from the feeding end of 
the operation—that is, making 
the money on the pounds of gain 
put on. 

Under such conditions, plain 
feeder cattle are at a disadvan- 
tage compared with cattle carry- 
ing quality. Pounds of gain put 
on better-quality cattle will sell 
for more money than pounds of 
gain put on medium cattle. That’s 
why margins are important in 
feeding plain cattle. Cheap cattle 
must be bought “cheap” to make 
them pay out. And it’s hard to 
find “cheap” cattle this fall! 

Another part of the reason 
feeder cattle are higher than a 
year ago is that cattle feeders are 
already discounting this cheap 
feed. If they don’t bid prices 
“too” high and we feed some- 
what fewer cattle than last year, 
we still could have a profitable 
feeding year. If not, feeding prof- 
its will be slim. 

Hogs... 

Hog slaughter during the last 
half of 1957 will be about the 
same as a year ago—as a result 
of the unchanged size of the 1957 
spring pig crop. But the 1957 fall 
pig crop appears to be about 3 
to 4 per cent larger than a year 
ago. This will produce more hog 
slaughter through the first half of 
1958 than in the corresponding 
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period a year ago. But the in- 
crease won’t be sharp enough to 
cause any “distressed” hog prices 
during this period; rather prices 
during the winter and spring of 
1958 will be only moderately low- 
er than those of a year ago. 

The big question mark in the 
hog outlook is the number of 
pigs that will be raised in the 
spring of 1958. With the west- 
ern Corn Belt again enjoying a 
good feed supply, we can expect 
a larger 1958 spring pig crop. 
This area has been holding back 
on hog numbers as a result of 2 
years of bad corn crops. 

The downswing in the cattle 
cycle means less beef will be on 
the market during the next few 
years. Probably around 4 pounds 
less of beef and veal will be avail- 
able per person in 1958 than in 
1957. Thus, some increase in pork 
production can be absorbed. But 
if the increase goes beyond this 
mark, we could be back in diffi- 
culties with hogs. Under any cir- 
cumstance, the price of pork in 
the last half of 1958 is not likely 
to be as high as it is at this time. 

Therefore, production of early 
farrowed litters next year will 
have a relatively better advantage 
than the production of late far- 
rowed litters. 

Poultry ... 

Farmers raised nearly a fifth 
fewer chickens this year than a 
year ago. Culling won’t be as 
severe during the coming 10 
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months as it was in the corres- 
ponding months a year ago. And 
it’s almost certain that the rate 
of lay per hen will increase over 
a year earlier—as the trend has 
been during the past few years. 

Adding this all together, it 
means a significant enough cut- 
back in egg production during the 
next 10 months to put prices of 
eggs well above those of a year 
ago. 

In view of this outlook, it will 
pay farmers not to cull their lay- 
ing flocks as rigorously as usual 
this fall. 

The higher prices of eggs this 
year coupled with cheap feed 
will likely stimulate chick pur- 
chases next spring. This, in turn, 
will result in lower egg prices in 
the fall and winter of 1958-59. 

As with hogs, the outlook favors 
the person who will start his 
chicks next spring as early as pos- 
sible. 

Turkeys... 

Turkey raisers purchased 3 per 
cent more poults during the first 
half of 1957 than a year earlier. 
The increase was all in heavy 
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breeds. But there’s some indica- 
tion that more of the heavy breeds 
were sold at the fryer-roaster size 
than was true last year. And the 
increase in poults hatched was 
concentrated in the early months 
of the year. Storage stocks dur- 
ing the summer were large. 

All this added up to a sizeable 
turkey slaughter during the first 
part of 1957. Turkey slaughter 
from January through July was 
nearly 50 per cent larger than a 
year ago. In turn, turkey prices 
were depressed during the sum- 
mer months. 

Last year heavy toms sold well 
during the summer. So people 
held their turkeys into the fall 
and winter and filled up the stor- 
age stocks—which pushed down 
heavily on prices this summer. 

There’s good reason to believe 
that the low spot in the turkey 
market came early this year. Tur- 
key prices aren’t likely to be any 
worse at the holiday season than 
they were in August, and, in fact, 
could be higher by the end of the 
year than they were in the sum- 
mer just past. 





Fertilizer By The Bolt 


Nature, in the form of electrical storms, produces far more 
fertilizer than all the commercial fertilizer plants—some 100,000,000 


tons of usable plant food a year. 


During an electrical storm the 


lightning, as it flashes across the sky, combines nitrogen and oxygen 
that’s in the air, and changes it into plant food. The rain then 
carries the newly made fertilizer to the ground. 








FARMER went into a social 


security office recently and 
said, “During the war years, when 
I worked in that shell factory 
down at Center Grove, I was un- 
der social security. After the war, 
I went back to farming. Now 
I understand there’s some kind 
of social security for farm people. 
Can you tell me something about 
it?” 

This farmer, like millions of 
other farm workers—employed or 
self-employed—is now covered by 
the law which was formerly re- 
stricted to employees in commerce 
and industry. 


Although most men at 65 and 
women at 62 can now count on 
old-age insurance benefits under 
social security, many still do not 
realize this. Many do not under- 
stand that they can get monthly 
payments and still have limited 
or part-time earnings. 

Many more people still do not 
know about survivor’s benefits, 
and what they mean to a family 


Where You Stand on Social Security 






Critics complain at the gener- 
osity of Congress in making it 
easy for farmers to qualify . . 


Condensed from 
Prairie Farmer 


in case of the breadwinner’s 
death. Disability benefits starting 
at age 50 need also to be better 
understood. 


Applies to Nearly All 


In general, the social security 
law now applies to every farm 
person who is either employed 
or self-employed in gainful work. 
If a farm employee is paid $150 
or more cash wages during a year 
by a farm employer, or does farm 
work for an employer on 20 or 
more days during a year for cash 
wages figured on a time basis, his 
earnings must be reported, and 
the social security tax on those 
wages must be paid. 


The law excludes from cover- 
age any services performed by an 
individual in the employ of his 
son, daughter, or spouse, and 
services performed by a child un- 
der 21 in the employ of his or 
her father or mother. 

Where self-employment is con- 
cerned, any member of a farm 
family is covered by the law if 


Reprinted by permission from Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washingtor, Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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he or she operates a farm or a 
farming activity alone or as a 
member of a partnership. More- 
over, a person who produces a 
crop or livestock on land belong- 
ing to another, for a share of the 
total crop or livestock produced, 
is considered a_ self-employed 
farmer for social security pur- 
poses. 

A self-employed farmer’s net 
earnings (from farming alone or 
combined with earnings from any 
other covered self-employment) 
must be reported to his social se- 
curity account if they amount to 
$400 or more in a year. 

What about a farmer who 
leases his land to someone else 
for either cash rent or a share of 
the crop produced? Is he a self- 
employed farmer or just a land- 
lord getting rental income which 
does not count towards social se- 
curity? 

Well, it depends upon his ar- 
rangement with his tenant. If the 
landlord, under an arrangement 
with his cash rent lessee or share 
crop tenant “participates mate- 
rially” in the production of crops 
or livestock raised by the tenant 
he is a self-employed farmer and 
his net income from the farming 
enterprise counts towards old-age 
and survivors insurance protec- 
tion. 

Special farm activities carried 
on by any member of a farm 
family apart from the farm op- 
eration may be covered by social 
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security. For instance, if a son or 
daughter operates an activity, 
such as 4-H or FFA projects, all 
by himself or herself, that per- 
son is self-employed. 

If the net earnings from the 
project amount to $400 or more 
in a year, a tax return must be 
filed and the social security tax 
paid. This holds regardless of the 
son’s or daughter’s age. 

Similarly, if a farmer’s wife en- 
gages in an activity — raising 
chickens or selling eggs, for ex- 
ample—as a separate commercial 
enterprise of her own, pays the 
expenses and keeps all the in- 
come apart from other farm in- 
come, she is a self-employed per- 
son and must file separate sched- 
ules F and SE if her net earnings 
amount to $400 or more in a year. 

While self-employed farmers 
must report their net earnings 
for social security purposes, just 
like the people who work for 
themselves in commerce, industry, 
or a profession, they have a choice 
of ways to figure their earnings. 

If a farmer’s gross income is 
not more than $1,800 in the year, 
he is permitted to count as earn- 
ings for social security purposes 
either his actual net or two-thirds 
of his gross. Of course, if his 
gross is less than $600, two-thirds 
of the gross would fall below 
$400, the minimum amount that 
comes under the law. 


If a farmer’s gross income is 
more than $1,800 in a year, but 
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his net is less than $1,200, the 
law permits him to use either his 
actual net or $1,200. 
Figure Another Way 
This alternate method for fig- 
uring farm income applies to all 
farm operators, those who keep 
books on an accrual basis as well 
as those who operate on a cash 
basis. It also applies to each 
member of a farm partnership. 
It brings social security protec- 
tion to farmers with a low earn- 
ings base, and it permits both 
large and small farm operators 
to maintain their old-age and 
survivors insurance protection 
during years when their net earn- 
ings are unusually low, or when 
they end the year with a net loss. 
Seasonal farm workers, those 
used during harvesting time, for 
instance, often pose a problem. 
Many of them are furnished to 
the farm operator by labor con- 
tractors, generally known as “crew 
leaders.” These workers, usually 
migrants or day-haul workers 
from a neighboring town, move 
on quickly from farm to farm. 
The farm operator may be the 
employer of these people under 
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some conditions, but often the 
employer is the crew leader. Be- 
ginning January 1, 1957, the man 
who furnishes a crew of workers 
to do farmwork is usually con- 
sidered the farm employer for 
social security purposes. 


This applies unless the crew 
leader has a written agreement 
with the farmer showing that the 
crew leader is also an employee 
of the farmer. In that case, the 
farmer would have to keep rec- 
ords on both the crew leader and 
the labor crew he furnishes. 


It is the duty of the farm em- 
ployer to deduct the employee’s 
share of the social security tax, 
add a matching amount, and send 
the combined tax, with a report 
of wages earned, to the district 
director of internal revenue. 


These social security work and 
wage tests apply to all farm em- 
ployees, regular, seasonal, or part- 
time workers, with the exception 
of certain members of a farm 
family, as already explained, and 
of foreign farm workers tempo- 
rarily admitted to the United 
States. 








Fooling the Government in Pioneer Oregon 

The law required that each man, to prove up on his homestead 
claim, must have at least one glass window in the house. Several 
families . . . went together in the purchase of a glass window. As 
a man got ready to prove up on his claim, he borrowed the window, 
put it up, and invited the inspectors. After their visit, he took the 
window down, put it under the bed ready for the next homesteader, 
and nailed up a sheep hide to keep the wind out. —Elizabeth Gedney. 


















F YOU want to be flabber- 

gasted, just travel awhile with 
professional appraisers who are 
helping re-assess farm property 
for taxes these days. 

I’ve just had the experience. 

Story County, Iowa and Knox 
County, IIl., are two of a handful 
of counties across the country that 
have called in skilled appraisers 
to see whether their assessments 
are fair. 

They’re finding thousands of 
farms that have been paying 
too much property tax—some 
twice too much. Other pieces of 
property thaven’t paid nearly 
enough; and still others haven’t 
been discovered by the assessor 
at all! 

The inequities to which farm 
taxpayers have been submitting, 
for years,—and which will go on 
if they don’t do something about 
it—are nothing less than a na- 
tional scandal. 

Talk to these men who have 


Scandal That's Costing 


You Money 


Amazingly unequal tax assessments are 
coming to light as a few counties call in 
expert help. What about your farm taxes? 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Claude W. Gifford 


gone over counties with a fine- 
tooth comb, and you'll find five 
main inequalities: 

1. Farm assessments are a col- 
lection of helter-skelter figures 
bearing little relation to the actu- 
al productive ability of farms or 
their sale value. 

@ In Story County, Iowa, I 
saw one 145-acre farm that had 
been assessed at $6,085—until a 
scientific appraisal by the Doane 





Last year 44,104 folks died 
of gas. Fi‘ty put a match to 
it . . . 54 inhaled it... 
44,000 stepped on it. 





Agricultural Service put its true 
assessment value at $3,024. 

@ Another 169-acre farm near- 
by was carried on the old tax- 
assessor books at $9,866. Doane’s 
appraisers established its assessed 
value—based on its productivity 
—at $17,215. 

@® Tax officials of Illinois 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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showed me records of a farm in 
Kane County that was assessed 
at less than 4% of its actual sell- 
ing price; the same year, five 
farms in the same county were 
assessed at more than 120% of 
their price. 

These are but samples. Go into 
almost any county, anywhere, and 
you can find surprising inequal- 
ities, 

2. Farm property generally is 
over-assessed compared to town 
property. Thus farms are carry- 
ing more than their share of the 
tax load, say the national experts 
on property taxes. 

I examined records of the Ili- 
nois state revenue department 
which compared property assess- 
ments with actual selling prices. 
In 93 out of 102 counties, farms 
were assessed higher than town 
property. Usualiy the farm load 
was about 10% higher, but in 


three Illinois counties, it was 
double. 
“That’s why,” says Herbert 


Fick, chief appraiser and manager 
of the Doane appraisal section, 
“we recommend that both town 
property and farm property be 
re-assessed at the same time. This 
is becoming more important as 
school consolidation spreads the 
total school tax burden over both 
town and country.” 

3. “Farms with poorer soils are 
likely to be grossly over-assessed, 
and the farms with the very best 
soils are much under-assessed,” re- 
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ports R. A. Langenbacher, super- 
intendent of assessments in Knox 
County, Ill. 

Knox County is now re-assess- 
ing, under the direction of Lan- 
genbacher, a former county agent 
from, Missouri. He showed me 
records on 11 Knox County farms 
with poor soil type. These farms 
(averaging 137 acres) were over- 
assessed by an average of $3,240 
per farm. 

For every $10 in taxes that 
these farmers should have been 
paying for years, they were actu- 
ally paying $14. 

Seven other Knox County 





lowa State College re- 
search showed that corn har- 
vested when it contains 30 to 
32 per cent moisture was 
worth 10 cents more per bush- 
el as feed for fattening catte 
than low-moisture corn from 
the same field. 





farms (132-acre average) with 
the best soils were under-assessed 
$7,808 per farm. For every $10 
in taxes they should have been 
paying they were paying only $7. 
4. Personal property values 
have no rhyme nor reason. 
Re-appraisers in Knox County 
found that in one township hogs 
had been assessed at an average 
of $8 per head; in another town- 
ship, at $16. Cattle averaged $21 
per head in one township and $83 
in another. Farm machinery was 
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listed at a $900 average in one 
township; $1,800 in another. Fur- 
niture was carried at $90 average 
in one township; $300 in another. 

5. A surprising amount of prop- 
erty is missed altogether—isn’t 
even on the tax rolls. Naturally 





Average selling price of 
milk cows on U. S. farms was 
$165 a head in July, the high- 
est price recorded in the past 
four years. 





this increases the tax load for 
everyone else. 

One farm in Kentucky was 
listed at 75 acres—until Doane’s 
re-assessment man discovered that 
it actually contained 175. 

But town property — especially 
stocks and inventories — are even 
more likely to escape assessment 
altogether. 

How do these injustices devel- 
op? Behind it lies a property as- 
sessment system that hasn’t 
changed much since the horse- 
and-buggy days. 

In many states, local govern- 
ment divisions — townships and 
towns—elect a tax assessor. The 
job pays as little as $150 to $500 
a year, in a great many places. 
Who'll work for this piddling 
sum? 

Usually it’s an honest, well-in- 
tentioned person, often retired, 
who can’t or doesn’t want to work 
at a higher paying job. He’s sel- 
dom trained at making appraisals, 
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and his judgment may range any- 
where from terrible to excellent. 

Too many times the assessor is 
a political hack, subject to pres- 
sures to set assessments too low 
for “friends” or too high for 
others. 

Even assessors who'd like to do 
a good job—and most would— 
frequently don’t have the exper- 
ience, time, money, nor the equip- 
ment to make good appraisals. 

Is it any wonder that many as- 
sessments—and the size of your 
tax load—are set by a “wind- 
shield” appraisal from the road- 
side? Many assessors simply copy 
last year’s figures—thus perpetu- 
ating grievous errors made by 
previous assessors who have 
played favorites or botched the 
job. 

The assessors themselves — 
through their national association 
—are trying to raise the profes- 





In every case in a test with 
100-pound hogs at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, oats in the 
ration slowed gains and in- 
creased the amount of feed 
needed to put on 100 pounds 


of gain. 





sional caliber of their work. They 
are urging changes in laws and 
practices so that the assessor can 
and will do better work. 

At one time shoddy assessments 
didn’t matter so much. Mill lev- 
ies and total taxes were low. But 
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taxes on farm land have doubled 
since 1945 (six times higher than 
1909). 

“As land value and mill levies 
themselves go up, errors are com- 
pounded. An error in assessment 
that led to a $50 difference in 
taxes on nearly identical proper- 
ties several years ago, can easily 
amount to three to five times that 
now,” explains D. H. Everett, 
senior Doane appraiser. He is 
co-author with E. F. Crouse of 
Rural Appraisals. 

“But,” you may be thinking, 
“why not let well enough alone? 
If I’m reassessed, probably I’d 
only pay higher taxes.” 

Not so, says Langenbacher. 
“We don’t make higher taxes, 
we only equalize assessments so 
that you pay no more, nor less, 
than you should. Taxes go up 
only if your elected officials spend 


What does a modern, “scien- 
tific’ appraisal consist of? I 
walked over 640 acres of Marshall 
County, Iowa farm land with 
Ralph Taylor, a Doane appraiser 
who’s helping to appraise all the 
farm land and town property in 
the county. 

Taylor follows the procedure 
recommended by the American 
Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers. 


On key farms he classifies every 
acre as to soil type, slope, drain- 
age, erosion, and adapted use. 
He inspects and measures the 
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buildings from top to bottom, and 
rates the fencing and water sup- 
ply. He notes any hazards, such 
as flooding or bad weeds. He cal- 
culates the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the location for 
schools, marketing, community 
and possibilities for off-farm work. 
He makes more than 200 entries 
about each farm, including a de- 
tailed map. 

After he sets basic values for 
the key farms, he maps near-by 
farms for soil type, inspects and 
measures buildings and deter- 
mines final appraisal. County of- 





A school of fish off the 
California coast extended 
over 300 square miles, and 
looked as though it was a 
solid mass —one sailor was 
sure he could walk on it, but 


didn't try. 





ficials then establish the final as- 
sessment value—usually a flat per 
cent of the Doane figure. 
Another good re-assessment 
method is typified by Knox Coun- 
ty, Ill. Ex-county agent Langen- 
bacher was hired by the county to 
come in and do the job. He set 
up farm and town committees of 
local citizens to help set stand- 


ards of value for farm, commer- 


cial and industrial property. 

“A committee of 30 prominent 
farmers, with the advice and help 
of specialists from the University 
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of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
helped set the land-value stand- 
ards,” explains Langenbacher. 

Some states—such as Kentucky, 
Michigan and Oregon—have 
state staffs to help counties do the 
assessing. 

What do taxpayers think of this 
kind of impartial, scientific ap- 
praisal? In every county in the 
10 states where we’ve worked, 


What You Can 
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there are fewer complaints to the 
board of review than before,” says 
Doane’s Fick. “We keep the tax- 
payers informed of what we're 
doing, then we hold an open- 
book session for anyone to come 
in and see how we’ve set his val- 
ues. Few ever go to the board of 
review. They see that our assess- 
ments are based on something 
solid.” 


Do About This 


In Your Township or County 


1. You—or a committee of local 
farmers—can inspect local assess- 
ment rolls. They're public. 


Look for inequalities and see if 
there are detailed property rec- 
ords on file. If these records have 
not been made, no assessor can 
do a good job. 


2. [Have your committee see 
what the state tax office has found 
about inequalities within the state 
or within your own county. Then 
hold a county-wide meeting and 
have the committee explain its 
findings. 


3. If you decide that your coun- 
ty needs re-assessing, write to 
counties that have done a good 
job. You can get such a list—and 
the names of competent profes- 
sional appraisal firms — from Al- 


bert W. Noonan, executive di- 
rector of the National Association 
of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
If you need a professional firm, 
investigate it first. 


4. Have a local person work 
with whoever does the appraising 
so that you'll have an experienced 
man in your community when the 
professional appraisers are gone. 


5. Carry on a good information 
program through press and radio 
to get the public solidly behind 
the re-assessment idea. 


6. Re-assess all properties every 
four or five years. 


7. Change the laws if necessary 
to give your assessor the training, 
independence, money and equip- 
ment he needs to do good work. 
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Farm Credit Is A Tool 






Its wise use requires careful planning . . . 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


Frank Beneway, New York Farmer 


N THIS ERA of inflation and 
high costs the question is 
often asked, “How can a young 
farmer without capital get started 
in farming?” 

In spite of the fact that the 
credit needs of farmers have sky- 
rocketed from a few thousand 
dollars to many thousand, ade- 
quate financing can be done be- 
cause it is being done! 

I propose to give a positive 
answer to this question and also 
to provide a clear-cut pattern 
that farmers may follow in order 
to know what to expect from the 
agencies that supply their credit 
needs. The plan will also permit 
lending agencies to make loans 
with more assurance that they 
will be repaid. 

Such a planned program is 
unique to my knowledge and 
could result in considerably more 
security in farm life, as well as 
more business for cooperative 
credit, local banks, individuals, or 
other agencies willing to lend to 
farmers. And let’s not forget an- 
other source of credit—Dad or 
some other member of the fam- 
ily, either in a partnership or out- 


right sale! 
Buying A Farm 
If a young man is buying a 
farm there are about five main 
points to consider. If he already 
owns a farm the same points will 
affect his business. They are: 
1. Climate 
2. Soil 
3. Good roads 
4. Good markets 
5. Size of the farm 
1. Climate cannot be changed. 
If you select a farm on a high 
frosty elevation with frosts in June 
and September, you are limited 





The Alaskan Curlew is quite 
a commuter—it spends from 
May till August in Alaska, 
and the rest of the year on 


tropical islands and seashore 
in Peru and northern Chile. 





to a dairy with possibly some 
buckwheat and cabbage. Of 
course, if the farmer is a special- 
ized cattle breeder, he can suc- 
ceed. 

2. Good soil is essential. How- 
ever, a poorer soil lacking lime 
and phosphorus can be changed 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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by supplying the minerals needed. 


3. Good roads are a great asset. 
They lead to good markets. 

4. Good markets are usually in 
relatively nearby cities. However, 
if one grows good quality pro- 
duce, buyers will come a long way 
over good roads to buy. 

5. The size of the farm and the 
farm business should be large 
enough to develop a good diver- 
sity. I don’t mean a little of this 
and that. Make each enterprise 
large enough to produce volume 
to compensate for the mechani- 
zation required for best efficiency. 
There is no definite number of 
acres for the family-sized farm. 
Some may be large and some may 
be small according to the type 
of farm business and operator. 

Managerial or executive ability 
is also extremely important. It is 
often born in one, although it 
can be developed through exper- 
ience in management as the years 
go by. 

In choosing a farm you will not 
usually find that all these points 
are favorable. However, except 
for climate you can succeed if 
most of them are favorable, be- 
cause the others can be changed. 


Preparing a Farm Map 
Make a farm map with suffi- 
cient detail to show the following: 
|. Soil type 
2. Soil analysis 
3. Drainage analysis 
4. Fields numbered by 
legend 
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A study of this map will allow 
you to select a number of crops 
suitable to the climate and re- 
gion. Number the fields by leg- 
end according to the type of soil 
suited to a particular crop. For 
example, if five fields on the farm 
are more suited to apples they 
should be numbered from one to 
five under the legend “Apples.” 


Keep Adequate Accounts 


An accounting system is essen- 
tial. It should not be too com- 
plex, but adequate to supply fig- 
ures for income tax purposes and 
for future cropping plans. Simple 
labor and cost records must be 





More earth and rock has 
been removed from the huge 
Hibbing, Minnesota iron ore 
pit (Mesabi Range) than was 
moved in the building of the 


Panama Canal. 





kept to determine the profit-yield- 
ing crops and the crops best 
suited efficiently to employ the 
labor force. 

Sometimes a certain crop does 
not yield a good profit but it can 
fit in to help carry the overhead 
expense and keep labor well em- 
ployed until one needs them later 
on. We need to do some research 
in our farm accounting systems 
and our credit folders. Better 
ones than we now have can be 


devised. 
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Figuring Credit Needs 

The credit objective should 
show a progressive plan toward 
some fixed goals. Over a long- 
time outlook there should be less 
emphasis on dollar standing and 
more emphasis on efficient pro- 
duction. There should be more 
consideration to overall credit 
rather than the individual lender’s 
position. Of course, there should 
also be a major warning to avoid 
excessive credit. However, any 
good credit risk must first prove 
that he can save some money for 
himself. 

We now have in the farm credit 
system varying loan terms to meet 
the various credit needs. I list 
them below: 

| year operating loans; 30- 
month capital loans; 60-month 
term loans— Production Credit 
Associations. 

10 to 33 years real estate mort- 
gage loans — Federal Land Bank. 

Therefore, it seems to me that 
with all this credit experience 
along with all the experience the 
colleges have had in farm man- 
agement studies, we ought to be 
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able to plan a long-time farm 
management-farm credit plan for 
a young farmer and his wife. This 
plan could be set up in five year 
goals: 


1. The first five years could be 
used to straighten out basic 
production problems and learn 
the ability of the business to 
produce. 

2. The second five years could 
be used to better mechanize 
for efficiency and expansion 
within a sound credit policy. 

3. The third five years could be 
utilized in reducing the mort- 
gage debt and improving the 
farm business. 

The whole plan as here out- 
lined is not to expect excessive 
net worth gains in any one year. 
Sound steady gains over the years 
are less spectacular but have 
more merit. 

The remaining years could also 
be utilized in building a partner- 
ship with your son or your suc- 


cessor, and in learning better to — 


enjoy your life in your declining 
years. 





Fall Farrowing Up 4 Per Cent 


The number of sows farrowed and to farrow this fall in 10 corn 
belt states is estimated at 3,941,000 head, 4% more than in 1956. 
Breeding intentions, as reported so far to the Crop Reporting Board 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, indicate that 1,733,000 sows 
will farrow during the 1958 winter quarter, December 1957 through 
February 1958. This would be an increase of 7% over the same 


period a year earlier. 
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ee A PENCIL is the farmer’s 

best tool for profit,” de- 
clares D. Howard Doane, dean 
of America’s professional farm 
managers. He’s backed up by top 
farmers everywhere. 


Fall is a time for important 
decisions on the farm as crops are 
harvested and livestock is pur- 
chased. Here are some of the 
ways to help make and save extra 
income: 


1. Fair payment for custom 
work, Cost of machines, gasoline, 
oil and labor all have gone up in 
recent years—but how about your 
custom rates? You’re probably 
losing money if you have not 
made a substantial increase in 
what you charge your neighbors 
for machine use. State colleges 
publish average costs for custom 
work. For example: Iowa State 
suggests $6 per acre for corn pick- 
ing and combining plus 7 cents 
per bu. for hauling or binning. 


Business Ideas 
Save You Money? 


_ Check these common business prac- 
tices. They can save money and 
make money on the farm... 


Condensed from Production Credit 


Association FARMING 1957 


These figures include the 25% 
operating margin you need for 
profit. Your state college prob- 
ably has a complete list of prices. 


2. Buy feed now. Harvest is the 
best time to fill your cribs or bins 
for the winter feeding season. 
Corn prices usually rise 10 to 20 
cents by mid-winter. If you can 
buy at these lower prices, you can 
well afford to borrow what you 
will need for the entire year. 

The situation works the other 
way if you have corn to sell. The 
seasonal price advance makes it 
pay to build, buy or rent a place 
to store your crop while you wait 
for the harvest price slump to 
pass. 


3. Buy in quantity. “Farmers 
can afford to borrow money to 
take advantage of winter dis- 
counts,” says a Purdue economist. 
He gives this example: “Suppose 
you borrow money in December 
at 6% to take advantage of a 


Reprinted by permission from FARMING 1957, published by Production Credit Association 
at 1025 Empire Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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5% discount on $80 a ton fertil- 
izer. ‘The discount is $4 per ton. 
Interest on $76 for four months 
is only $1.52 per ton; your net 
saving is $2.48 per ton.” 

4. List every farm expense. 
Each additional dollar entered in 
expense records cuts the average 
farmer’s tax bill by 20 cents or 
more. Fall expenses are high— 
make sure you record every penny 
in your books. Those often neg- 
lected small items add up to de- 
ductions that can mean big in- 
come tax savings come January. 

Begin to think now about ways 
to cut your tax bill. If you have 
above average income this year, 
you will want to boost necessary 
purchases. 

5. Apply for your gasoline tax 
refund. Don’t forget to apply for 
your 2 cents per gallon federal 
gasoline tax refund. Thousands 
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of farmers missed the deadline last 


year. 
6. Earn discounts with cash 
payments. Most retailers will 


“Finance” purchases— but the 
cost is passed along to you, and 
it usually is very high. Find out 
exactly how much these charges 
are, then compare the cost of bor- 
rowing the money yourself and 
then paying cash. 

In most installment purchases 
you pay interest on the entire 
principal even though the money 
is repaid monthly. A Production 
Credit Association loan where you 
pay interest only on the money 
used almost cuts the cost of bor- 
rowing in half. 

In addition to the usual cash 
discounts, the cash customer is in 
a good position to bargain on 
price as he shops around several 
sources for the best buy. 





Poultrymen Advised to Expand with Caution 


All in all it looks like the egg business is over the hump, ac- 
cording to a North Carolina State College poultry marketing specialist. 
Clayton P. Libeau, warns, however, that poultrymen should 
realize that a good year pricewise is certain to be followed by a less 


favorable one. 


And in an integrated industry adjustments are slow. 


The poultry operation must, declares Libeau, in addition to 
being efficient, be soundly financed. Production credit must be ob- 
tained at reasonable interest rates, and long-term debt obligations 
must not be heavier than can be carried in poor years. The market- 
ing program must also be better than the competition. 

Expansion, adds Libeau, should be undertaken with these facts 


in mind. 


“It is wise in a year of good profits to set aside a reserve 


for debt payments for the coming year.” 


—North Carolina State College 


What's New in Farm Leases? 


New farming methods and equipment may change 


your landlord-tenant agreement. 


Here are points 


to consider for 1958... 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


Franklin J. Reiss and Harold Guither, University of Illinois 


If you're the owner, your contract 
can help you prove your social 
security status. 


EFORE they reach age 65, 

many landowners want in- 
come from their land to help 
them qualify for social security 
benefits. Then, after they pass 
that golden birthday, they want 
income from the land to count as 
rental income so it won’t affect 
their social security checks. 


How the income is counted de- 
pends on whether or not the own- 
er participates materially in the 
production or management of 
production on the farm. In writ- 
ing the lease you have a choice 
as to how much owner participa- 
tion in managing the farm you 
want to agree to. 

EXAMPLE: Let’s look at the 
experience of a farmer in Bureau 
County, Illinois. He was 65 years 
old in 1954 when the social se- 
curity law was extended to cover 
farm operators. He paid his so- 
cial security taxes each year, 


qualified for benefits, and now is 
receiving benefit checks. 


A married son who farms a 
mile down the road now rents 
the farm. This landowner gets 
a share of the crop as rent, but 
he wrote his lease to give his son 
major management responsibility 
so that he will not be materially 
participating in the operation. 


Your lease should provide for shar- 
ing new types of expenses not 
covered in older contracts. 

Watch especially for the items 
which have come into use in re- 
cent years such as new types of 
fertilizers, chemicals, or special 
equipment. Farming methods and 
practices have changed and leases 
need to be changed with them. 

EXAMPLE: A farm owner 
and his tenant decided to shift 
from beef and dairy to all dairy. 
They also decided to install a bulk 
tank and pipeline milker. Who 
was to pay for this extra equip- 
ment? 

The solution was worked out 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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by writing the lease to provide 
division of the investment in new 
equipment in the same propor- 
tion as the cows were owned—in 
this case, 50-50. 

EXAMPLE: A lady landown- 
er had arranged with her tenant 
to control weeds. If the tenant 
chooses to use chemical sprays 
when he could cultivate, the cost 
is all his. If chemicals are the 
only way to get rid of weeds— 





Radio Kampala, in Uganda, 
has been obliged to discon- 
tinue its weather bulletins. 
Each time predictions hap- 
pened to be wrong, hostile 
mobs accused the govern- 
ment of not keeping its prom- 
ises. —From Pour Tous 





such as mustard in the oats— 
then the cost of chemicals and the 
custom spraying is divided the 
same as the crop. 

Good leases are becoming work- 
ing blueprints for managing and 
operating the farm. 

Your farm lease can be written 
to provide a working blueprint 
for managing and operating the 
farm. Dates when the tenant will 
supply certain reports can be 
specified. Provision can be made 
for division and settlement of in- 
come, records to be kept by both 
landlord and tenant, and man- 
agement responsibilities of both 
owner and tenant. Such points as 
these make a lease a living docu- 
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ment and a constant guide for 
operating the farm. 


EXAMPLE: On a 200-acre 
dairy farm, owner and tenant had 
a 50-50 livestock-share lease. The 
tenant owned all machinery but 
the owner paid 1% of combining 
and baling. Then the tenant be- 
gan to haul milk on the side to 
increase his income. The owner 
began to wonder if the farm was 
being run properly, with the ten- 
ant doing off-farm work. The 
lease should have spelled out more 
in detail the methods of manag- 
ing the farm. 

Let tenant make improvements, 
owner pays him undepreciated 
part if he moves. 

Many improvements on a mod- 
ern farm such as a bathroom, a 
new furnace, or a garage for the 
tenant’s car are conveniences for 
the tenant and give no direct re- 
turn on the investment to the 
owner. Many tenants want these 
things but they hesitate to buy 
them for fear they may be forced 
to move before they get the full 
value from them. 

A special provision can be writ- 
ten into the lease to pay back the 
tenant if he moves. 

EXAMPLE: A landowner and 
tenant reached this agreement: 
the owner paid for materials to 
modernize the home—a kitchen 
sink, pressure water system, and 
oil furnace. The tenant furnished 
all the labor to install this equip- 
ment, either hiring it done or do- 
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ing it himself. 

The owner has given his tenant 
a written guarantee that if he 
leaves the farm before the end 
of 12 years, the tenant will be 
paid for the remaining part of the 
labor he furnished. 

EXAMPLE: A son is operat- 
ing his mother’s farm. This is 
a small farm that needs livestock 
to provide enough income—and 
buildings and other facilities are 
needed to handle livestock. 

The mother has heavy medical 
bills and cannot afford to make 
improvements on her farm. The 
son is willing to do so but is won- 
dering what would happen to his 
investment if his mother should 
die and the farm go into estate. 

This problem was worked out 
by writing a lease that stated the 
son was to be repaid if he does 
not continue to operate the farm 
or if the farm goes into estate. A 
copy of the lease was sent to 
other members of the family. 


You should specify the number 
and size of livestock enterprises. 

Under livestock share leases the 
size and scope of the enterprise 
should be planned as the lease is 
signed. Then there will be no 
place for disagreements later on 
between owner and operator. 

EXAMPLE: On a northern 
Illinois livestock farm, the owner 
began to feel a squeeze as returns 
from his farm dropped. So he 
wanted to increase the number of 
hogs being raised. 


For him this would mean only 
the increased investment in a few 
more sows since the buildings 
could handle more hogs. But for 
the tenant, adding to the hog op- 
eration meant that he would have 
to hire more help and buy another 
tractor. Besides, he would have 





In 1950 there were 3.1 
acres of agricultural land per 
person in the United States. 
By 1975 it is estimated that 
there will be 2.2 acres. And 
by the year 2000 the esti- 
mated acreage will be only 
1.6 acre per person. 





to invest in his half of the ad- 
ditional breeding stock. So, add- 
ing to the hog business was go- 
ing to add more cost for the ten- 
ant than the extra income would 
pay for. 

On this farm, the problem 
could have been prevented by 
having the owner and tenant 
agree at the time the lease was 
written how many litters of hogs 
to raise. 


Make provision for paying tenant 
for unused fertilizer. 

Many tenants hesitate to use 
a heavy application of fertilizer 
if they know they will not be op- 
erating the farm more than one 
more year. Dry weather could 
bring them only a small return 
and the rest would remain for 
later crops. A _ reimbursement 
clause in the lease would take 
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care of this problem. 

EXAMPLE: A tenant farmer 
may quit farming after one more 
year because of his health. His 
landlord wants to continue the 
fertilizer program they had been 
using on corn. They plow down 
100 pounds of superphosphate 
(0-20-0) and add 200 pounds of 
10-10-10 side dressed per acre. 

So with 100 acres of corn, they 
will apply 4,000 pounds of phos- 
phate and 2,000 pounds of potash. 
The tenant feels this is too much 
for him to share his last year. 

They can work out this prob- 
lem by putting a clause in their 
lease. If corn yields are not high 
enough to use all the potash and 
phosphate applied, the owner will 
pay back the tenant for what is 
not used of his share. 

They can figure that each 
bushel of corn will remove about 
0.37 pounds of phosphate and 
0.24 pounds of potash. 

Suppose the 100 acres of corn 
yields only 65 bushels per acre. 
Then each will have 3,250 bushels 





Feeding two to five pounds 
of grain to good cows dur- 
ing their dry period will pay 
off at a rate of about $25 per 
cow in the next milking per- 
iod, say dairy specialists. 
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for his share. This would contain 
1,202.5 pounds of phosphate 
(3,250x0.37). So the tenant 
would have applied 797.5 pounds 
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more phosphate for his share than 
the corn actually used. He would 
be paid back this amount at mar- 
ket price. Same reasoning fol- 
lows on potash. 

This same method of reim- 
bursement for unused fertilizer 
can be used for other grain crops. 

EXAMPLE: On a Ford Coun- 
ty, Illinois, farm, a change of ten- 
ants was to take place. Rock 
phosphate had been applied 1 
and 2 years ago with cost divided 
equally between owner and oper- 
ator. The landlord paid back the 
tenant according to the clause 
written into the lease. 

Rock phosphate was charged 
off at the rate of 20 per cent each 
year. So the tenant was repaid 
4/5 of his share applied one year 
ago and 3/5 for two years ago. 


Consider changing to a cash lease 
for special situations. 

It may be most satisfactory to 
some owners and tenants in these 
situations: 

@ The owner may want to get 
on a retired status for social se- 
curity. The owner can get a 
steady and assured income with a 
minimum management participa- 
tion. 

@ Any owner who is dependent 
on the farm for income to meet 
living expenses may like regular 
and dependable cash rent pay- 
ments. Widows with no other in- 
come may be in this position. 

@ An absentee owner who can 
not or does not give desired sup- 
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ervision at harvesting and market- 
ing times under a share-rent 
agreement may like a cash lease. 
@ A tenant renting from a land- 
owner not interested in improving 
the soil may find a cash lease to 
his advantage. Under a cash 
lease the entire crop belongs to 
the tenant and he could use fer- 
tilizers to maximum advantage. 

You can use a lease that ties rent 
to inflation or deflation trend. 

You can do this by paying cash 
rent—equal to a certain amount 
of the crop. 

EXAMPLE: A landowner in 
LaSalle County, Illinois, has rent- 
ed 88 tillable and unimproved 
acres on a cash-rent lease for 20 
years with satisfaction to both 
parties. He receives his rent each 
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year in the dollar value of 10 
bushels of corn per acre. The 
value of the corn is the price at 


the local elevator on December 
30. 


To avoid risk of an abnormally 
high or low market on a particu- 
lar day, the value could be the 
average price for a given day or 
week, 


EXAMPLE: Such rent pay- 
ments can also be made in so 
many pounds of milk per acre, 
pounds of beef, or any other com- 
modity that may be produced. 


Your farm lease may not in- 
clude all the points given here. 
But consider each of them to dis- 
cover those that apply to your 
situation. 








Know What Insurance You Have 


At some time every man has bought life insurance. Back in 
the dim recesses of his mind, he feels he is protected forever so long 
as he pays the premiums. This is true only to a point. 


At the time a policy is taken out, a person may well be properly 
and completely insured, but as the years go by, certain points about 
life insurance should be checked. 


First, are all your policies in a safe place where your beneficiary 
can get them without delay? Policies, after a number of years, often 
are tucked away in unlikely places and are hard to locate. 


Do you know exactly what each policy offers in the way of pro- 
tection? Not generally what is offered, but exactly! A life insurance 
program should be checked annually. 


Consider these questions about your life insurance. The cor- 
rect answers might make your insurance program a benefit, not a 
financial drain. —University of Arizona 
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Am | overpaying my income 
taxes? 
HESE common mistakes fre- 
quently result in overpay- 
ment, says Jack Miller, author of 
“Farmers’ Tax Saver”: 

1. Failure to take depreciation 
on property, including breeding 
stock. Depreciation not taken is 
lost for good. 

2. Failure to report sales of 
breeding stock and dairy cows as 
capital assets. If you get $700 for 
old sows you raised, you need to 
pay income tax on only $350. 

3. Failure to deduct $600 ex- 
emption for children, even if they 
earn more than $600. They’re 
still an exemption if they are un- 
der 19, or in school, and you fur- 
nish more than half their support. 

4. Failure to keep track of ex- 
penses. Keep a record book and 
go through your old bills and 
cancelled checks. Every $5 ex- 
pense item forgotten costs you $1 
or more in tax. 

Should | borrow more money? 

“Credit is like a buzz-saw—a 


Reprinted by permission from Massey-Harris Farm Profit, 1025 Empire Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





Six Financial Headaches 


You Can Avoid 


Use this check list to avoid common pitfalls 
in farm and family planning .. . 





useful tool if properly handled, 
but dangerous in unskilled 
hands,” says J. H. Atkinson, Pur- 
due economist. But many times 
it pays to borrow money you 
could really get by without. 

For example: You can afford 
to borrow money at 6% interest 
to get a 5% discount on fertilizer. 
A 5% discount on $80 fertilizer 
bought in December instead of 
April is $4, so you pay $76. Six 
per cent interest on $76 for 4 
months is only $1.52. So you 
save $2.48 a ton. 

Or let’s say you use a ton of 
dairy feed monthly, worth $100. 
But you get it for $96 in 5-ton 
lots. Borrow $480 at 6%, and re- 
pay loan from monthly milk 
check. Your 4-month interest 
will be $7.20, which leaves you 
a net saving of $12.80. 

Can | be sued if my cows get out 
and wreck a car on the highway? 
Or if a neighbor's child falls off 
my barn? 

“Many times lawsuits are 
won in cases where we might 
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think the farmer was not at 
fault,” says Phillip Henderson, 
Nebraska economist. “All you 
own as well as future earnings 
could be lost as the result of one 
unfortunate happening.” 

Solution: Get a comprehensive 
farm liability insurance policy. 
For only $8 to $15 a year you’re 
protected against accidents hap- 
pening to others on your farm. 
Should | make a will? 

If you die without a will, your 
property will be distributed ac- 
cording to state law. Let’s say 
you leave a wife, small children 
and a farm in Illinois. Your wife 
inherits only a third of the farm— 
the other two-thirds belongs to the 
kids. She can make no decision 
on the farm unless she gets per- 
mission of the children’s guardian, 
or the court. 

In most instances it pays to 
have a will so you can leave your 
estate exactly as you—vnot the 
state — wants it distributed. Get 
good legal advice. 


If | were to die tomorrow, would | 
leave my heirs a lot of headaches? 

“Too many farmers do,” says 
Robert D. Walker, Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona. 

Example: A farm couple start- 
ed out years ago with a mortgage 
and built up a 400-acre farm 
worth nearly $200,000. (Have 
you figured up lately what your 
farm is really worth at today’s 
inflated prices?) 

When the farmer died, tax on 
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his half was $4,800. His share 
then went to his wife. When she 
died shortly after, federal tax on 
the estate was $31,300. Proper 
planning could have reduced total 
tax to $9,600—sparing the heirs 
$26,500. 


How can | increase my social se- 
curity payments, now that I'm 
nearing 65? 

By increasing your net income 
during the 2 years before retire- 
ment. Boosting it by $50 a month 
means you pay $18 a year more 
tax—but you stand to gain $15 
to $35 extra a month for you and 
your wife as long as you live in 
retirement. If your net income is 
$3,000 a year, your monthly so- 
cial security check after retire- 
ment will be $132.80. Raising 
income to $4200 a year raises 
payments to $162.80. 

Arthur Mauch, Michigan State 
University, offers these sugges- 
tions: 

1. Plan timing for sale of crops 
and livestock to get big income 
in taxable years. Feed livestock 
to heavier weights. 

2. Boost volume with fertilizer, 
custom work, more poultry, cash 
crops on rented land, etc. 

3. Reduce operating expense by 
selling excess equipment, defer- 
ring repairs where possible, utiliz- 
ing unpaid family labor, using 
home grown feed where possible, 
deferring cash farm operating ex- 
pense to following year through 
credit. 








Morgans... Versatile Using Horses 






Old Justin Morgan could out-walk, out- 
trot, out-run and out-pull any horse he was 
matched against... 


Condensed from Western Livestock Journal 


Marilyn Lovett Sponsler 


oldest 


HE true American 
breed, Morgans, are a huge 
success at what they are bred to 
be—our greatest utility horses. 
The rags-to-riches story of Jus- 
tin Morgan, famed progenitor of 
the breed bearing his name, is an 
old story to most horsemen. That 
he out-walked, out-trotted, out- 
ran and out-pulled all the horses 
and teams he was matched against 
has been told time and again. 
What any good horse can do, a 
Morgan will try, and his efforts 
usually merit top awards and 
praises. 


One oldtimer—Charles Cow- 
drey, 80, of Caldwell, Idaho— 
claims that Morgans are tops as 
rodeo mounts. His grounds: 
Morgans are quiet and easily 


handled. 

The incomparable Lady de 
Jarnette compiled a record of 
wins many years ago that few 
American Saddlebreds can equal. 
Her accomplishments in fine har- 
ness led to her early banishment 


from the show ring because so 
few competitors wanted to try 
for only red ribbons. 


Ethan Allen, great-grandson 
of Justin Morgan, became the 
fastest trotting horse in the world 
in 1867 when he defeated the 
famed Dexter in a match race. 


Morgans have compiled an un- 
matched record of wins in Amer- 
ican endurance rides from Maine 
to California. 


The four foregoing illustrations 
are random samples of what the 
Morgan can do. As Amos Mosh- 
er, Utah Morgan breeder, says: 
“A Morgan horse will do any 
job you want him to do if he’s 
trained for it.” Mosher and his 
two brothers have used and bred 
Morgans for nearly 20 years in 
some of the ruggedest country in 
the west, and they’ve been test- 
ing the breed’s durability for just 
as long. 

“Not one man in 1,000,” says 
Mosher, “has ever tried his horse 
long enough to see what the horse 


Reprinted by permission from Western Livestock Journal, Denver 2, Colorado 
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can do. We know the capabil- 
ities of each one of our horses. 
A man we rode with one day said, 
‘I wouldn’t even ask my horse to 
do that,” but if you don’t ask, 
how are you going to find out? 

“We require conformation, 
ability to perform in harness and 
under saddle, an exceptionally 
fast walk, and our horses must 
be more than 15 hands. All of 
our present horses will pull their 
own weight in harness. We aren’t 
too proud to work our prize stal- 
lions. In the summer time they 
do the cultivating and any other 
work that might need doing. We 
could have a national champion, 
and if he wasn’t a using horse— 
we would sell him.” 

Typical of the ruggedness asked 
and received by the Moshers from 
their Morgans is this example. 
“Put a 200 Ib. man, 50 lb. saddle, 
breastband, chaps, spurs, saddle 
bags with two or three cans of 
beans in them, rope, maybe a rifle 
and scabbard, and before you 
know it you have nearly 300 Ibs. 
on the horse.” 

Put him on a trail at 9,000- 
10,000 ft. elevation and ask him 
to hurry all day, says Mosher, 
and you’re glad he’s a Morgan! 

The following excerpt from the 
“American Cultivator,’ an im- 
portant publication in the past, 
explains the Morgan’s ability in 
simple terms: 


“A novice is liable to get the 
idea that the great excellence of 
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Morgan horses is due to their con- 
formation, shape or proportions, 
and that by reproducing a close 
image of the old-time Morgan— 
all will be accomplished that is 
desired. Practical horsemen, espe- 
cially such of the old guard as 
have had experience with old- 
time Morgans, know better. 

“The conformation of the old- 
time Morgan was really only one 
of the factors that made the fam- 
ily famous and was perhaps the 
least important of all the many 
factors which, combined, made 
him the most noble, most useful 
and most valuable animal of the 
equine species to farmers, busi- 
nessmen and professional men of 
the day... 

“There may have been other 
horses that filled the same exact 
measurements, weighed the same 
number of pounds and ounces, 
were of the same color, carried 
their heads and tails the same 
as the original Justin Morgan 
and yet were as unlike him as to 
the valuable qualities which he 
possessed and transmitted as paste 
imitations to the genuine diamond 
or iron pyrites to pure gold. 

“It was the immense amount 
of nerve force which he possessed 
rather than his conformation, that 
enabled Justin Morgan . . . to out- 
pull, out walk, out-trot and out- 
run any horse in the section where 
he was kept. 


“It was the quality of his brain 
rather than the size and shape of 
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his head or the length and depth was the physical and mental 
of his body that caused Justin qualities of this wonderful horse, 
Morgan to cheerfully obey the rather than his size, shape, style 
command of his riders or drivers and pose, that made his stock so 


.’ the article explains. “It immensely popular.” 





Soil Bank Program 
Encouraging Whole Farm Participation 


Encouragement of more participation by whole farm units and 
increased emphasis on forestry and wildlife practices are among the 
major changes in the 1958 Conservation Reserve program. 

The Conservation Reserve is the long-time phase of the Soil 
Bank under which farmers contract to divert general crop land to 
soil, water, forestry and wildlife conservation practices. In return, 
farmers receive two types of payments on the diverted acreage: (1) 
a cost-sharing payment (up to 80 per cent) the year they apply a 
conservation measure; and (2) annual per-acre rental payments each 
year the land is under contract. 

Among the additional incentives being offered farmers to divert 
more land to conservation uses is an authorization under the 1958 
program for county Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
(ASC) committees to increase annual payment rates, where such in- 
creases can be justified, for land to be planted to forest trees and 
for whole farms retired from production. 

Beginning in 1958, the Department will offer 5 or 10-year con- 
tracts, at the option of the producer, for land devoted to trees or 
shrub plantings for shelter-belt, windbreak or wildlife habitat pur- 
poses. Previously, all tree and shrub plantings were under 10-year 
contracts only. This 10-year requirement will remain in effect for 
tree plantings for forestry purposes. 

The Conservation Reserve program is open to all farmers, wheth- 
er or not they have an acreage allotment for “basic” crops. To par- 
ticipate, a farmer signs a contract with his county ASC committee 
agreeing to divert a certain number of acres of crop land to conser- 
vation use for periods of 3, 5, or 10 years. Under 5- and 10-year 
contracts he will receive a cost-sharing payment the year that a con- 
servation use is established. Under all contracts annual per-acre 
rental payments are made each year the contract is in force and 
complied with. —U.S.D.A. 
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many things to many people. 
To some it is the land on the farm 
that is least suitable for agricul- 
tural use. It is a place where you 
hunted squirrels as a boy; a place 
where rain soaks into the porous 
soil and keeps the spring flowing. 
It is a source of fence posts, of 
maple syrup in the spring, lum- 
ber to build a new corn crib, tool 
shed, or barn. 

But there is gold in that little 
patch of woods over on the back 
forty! Interest in the growing of 
timber as a crop is gaining mo- 
mentum throughout the country. 
This growing interest in forestry is 
largely the result of the stimulant 
of good markets. Unless a farm- 
er can sell his saw logs, his fence 
posts and his Christmas trees, 
there is little incentive for him 
to even investigate woodland 
management. 


What A Farm Forest 
Can Mean To You 


You can make your woodlot a paying 
property. First step is to get the advice 
of your Service Forester... 


Eliot W. Zimmerman, 


Forest Service, U.S.D.A. 


“Small” landowners control 
most of the nation’s commercial 
forest land. Increasing demands 
for wood open the door to great- 
er opportunities for producing 
timber as a cash crop. The farm- 
er who has paid little or no at- 
tention to his woodlot, might well 
look into the advantages of for- 
est management. 

Down in Missouri there is an 
elderly farmer with 80 acres of 
woodland that he has owned all 
of his adult life. He has taken 
good care of his woods over the 
years, and the woodland has tak- 
en good care of him, financially. 
He has made several cuts of wal- 
nut timber by selecting trees to 
be harvested for veneer logs. It 
was his practice to leave some of 
the best trees and replace the 
trees removed by planting wal- 
nuts. His walnut veneer logs were 
carefully cut with the result that 


This article was prepared especially for Farmer's Digest by Eliot W. Zimmerman, Forest Service, 
623 North Second Street, Milwaukee 3, Wiscinsin 
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they brought him extremely high 
prices on the market. 

A few years ago there was a 
strong demand for bourbon stave 
bolts cut from white oak trees. 
This wise farmer sold the white 
oak trees on the stump and at 
the same time selected a suitable 
volume of good red oak timber 
from the highland part of his 
“eighty.” The money he received 
for these products exceeded the 
amount he had originally paid 
for the entire farm. 

You may say, “That’s all right 
for the man who has a good 
woodland, but my farm forest 
contains nothing but trees of low 
value that are defective and 
crooked.” True, this makes a 
more difficult problem for the 
landowner—but in practically all 
cases the woodland still has con- 
siderable value. 


There is a farmer in southeast- 
ern Wisconsin who has a 26-acre 
woodland on his farm. Over the 
past 50 years, the farm has had 
three other owners. Each of these 
owners, during the period of his 
ownership, used the woodland as 
a source of ready cash. The first 
owner sold some of the timber to 
pay pressing doctor bills brought 
about by the extended illness of 
his wife. The second owner sold 


more timber to finance the first 
year of college for his son, and 
the third owner used the money 
from the woodland to purchase a 
farm tractor. Each of these own- 
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ers sold the best timber and left 
the trees that were crooked, de- 
fective, and decayed. 

The land on which this timber 
grows is steep, but is capable of 
growing good quality timber. In 
fact,, there are a _ considerable 
number of trees of good growing 
stock now in the woodland. This 
young growing stock is being 
smothered out, however, as it is 
overtipped with the crooked, de- 
fective, and diseased trees left 





China is the leading hog 
producing nation in the world, 
with some 77 million head 
raised each year. The United 
States is second with 55 mil- 
lion; Brazil third with 36 mil- 
lion; and Russia fourth with 
nearly 27 million head. 





from the previous cutting. Many 
of these big trees contain mer- 
chantable material, but some of 
them are complete culls and are 
only taking up space that is 
needed by the young growing 
stock. 

This Wisconsin farmer was very 
unhappy to see his land being 
wasted; the woodland in its pres- 
ent condition was not bringing 
him a dollar. During a recent 
demonstration meeting held by 
the Extension Forester and the 
County Agent at a _neighbor’s 
woodland, he learned that many 
things needed to be done and 
learned how they could be done. 
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The Extension Forester intro- 
duced the local Service Forester 
who was available for on-the- 
ground technical services. He re- 
ferred to him as a man who was 
commonly called in as a “doctor” 
for “sick” woods. 

Shortly after the demonstration 
meeting, the farmer asked the 
help of the Service Forester. To- 
gether they went through the 
woods and spotted paint on the 
trees that should come out in 
order to give young valuable tim- 
ber a chance. The Service For- 
ester found a market for some of 
the timber they marked. The 
payment received for the logs was 
modest, but it gave the farmer 
a small profit for work done dur- 
ing the slack season on the farm. 
The Service Forester made ar- 
rangements for a portable sawmill 
to saw some of the poorer-quality 
logs for rough construction lum- 
ber on the farm. The remaining 
trees in the woodland which had 
no commercial value, were killed 
by girdling. This work was done 
by the farmer and his son and 
they received cost-sharing as a 
timber-stand improvement prac- 
tice under the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program. 


The landowner who has never 
sold timber might well begin by 
discussing his problem with a 
trained forester. The forester can 
cruise the timber and determine 
steps needed for sound forest 
management. There is a good 
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chance that the woodland needs 
an immediate thinning. This 
means that diseases and crooked 
trees may be removed and some 
income received from those trees 
that are marketable. Not only 
will this provide income for the 
farmer, but it gives the sounder 
trees more “growing room.” 
Growth of the remaining trees 
will be much faster after thinning. 

As time goes on, the farmer 
may select mature trees for cut- 
ting, or he may cut others for 
pulpwood, fence posts, fuelwood, 
Christmas trees, or general farm 
use. Once his stock of trees has 
been established, he can figure 
on periodic harvests. Keeping 
fire out of the woods is of primary 
importance. Years of careful 
management can go up in smoke 





Death Valley, California, 
gets the least rainfall of any 
spot in U. S.—average 1.7 
inches per year. At one per- 
iod, no precipitation of any 
sort was registered for 404 
days. 





if the woodland owner doesn’t 
take every precaution to prevent 
destruction of his woodland by 
fire. It is also important to watch 
for diseases and insects and to 
take immediate steps to control 
them and prevent their spread. 
A well-managed woodland 
means food and cover for wild- 
life; means better fishing and 
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hunting; it means recreation 
spots, and it means better water- 
sheds for lakes and streams. Some 
forests protect key watershed 
areas —the headwaters of many 
of our major streams, the source 
of water supply for hundreds of 
cities and towns, for power plants 
and industries, and for irrigation 
of cropland. 

Many small woodland areas, if 
properly managed, are also cap- 
able of providing clean, well dis- 
tributed waterflows for local farm 
irrigation. Watershed - manage- 
ment research is constantly de- 
veloping methods of reducing 
wasteful runoff and _ increasing 
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the yield of usable water from 
woodland areas. 

Individual, on-the-ground help 
in the woodlands is important. 
Each tract of woodland is dif- 
ferent as to condition, kinds of 
trees, and topography. The prob- 
lems of one owner differ from 
those of another. No one has ever 
devised a simple set of rules or 
practices that will work either for 
all woodlands or for all owners. 
Thus, it is essential to obtain the 
services of a trained forester if 
you are seriously interested in 
putting your woodland under 


good management. 














New Yearbook of Agriculture on "Soil" 


The U. S. Soil Survey, organized in 1899 and carried on co- 
operatively between the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations, has accumulated an enormous 
amount of data and has promoted a better understanding of our 
soils. But much of the work of mapping soils by type is still ahead. 
So says the newly released Yearbook of Agriculture for 1957 entitled 
“Soil.” 


We know now that soils are individual natural bodies, dynamic 
and changing. Not only do soils support living plants and micro- 
organisms but these, in turn, have a lot to do with the formation and 
behavior of the soils. When we fully understand the processes going 
on in soils, we can change them by management to increase their 
productivity for plants. 


The Yearbook of Agriculture is a Congressional Document and 
is distributed by Members of Congress. Copies are not available 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, but may be purchased at 
$2.25 each from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. —West Virginia University 

















Can You Use the Grain Futures Market? 


Selling 
before 





our corn, wheat or soybeans short 
Sones may insure your profits... 


Condensed from Illinois Farmer's Outlook Letter 


G. L. Jordan, University of Illinois 


OW CAN farmers use the 
futures markets to their ad- 
vantage? 

To buy or sell a “futures,” a 
person contracts to receive deliv- 
ery of or to deliver a specified 
amount of a commodity of a 
grade stated to be deliverable by 
the commodity exchange, such as 
the Chicago Board of Trade, dur- 
ing a specified month. The seller 
has the option of deciding on 
what day of the month he will 
make delivery. The contract can 
be cancelled at any time by tak- 
ing the opposite position in the 
futures market. 

As an example of use of this 
device, a farmer may decide to- 
day that the December futures 
on corn at $1.28, which may be 
equivalent to $1.13 at the local 
elevator, is as high as he can ex- 
pect when he wishes to sell his 
new-crop corn. He goes to a local 
grain broker and tells him to sell 
1,000 bushels (or more) of De- 
cember corn. It is sold at $1.28. 
The farmer may deliver his corn 
to the local elevator any time 


prior to about December 22, re- 
ceive cash for his corn, and cancel 
his futures contract by having the 
broker buy 1,000 bushels (or 
more) of December corn. The 
farmer expected to get $1.13 for 
his cash corn. What happened? 
If cash corn is $1.00 at the 
local elevator when he sells, the 
futures would be about $1.15 in 





Farmers are marketing their 
hogs earlier and at lighter 
weights than they did 10 
years ago. Marketing special- 
ists say late June is now the 
best bet for highest prices 
next summer. 





this example. He would receive 
$1.00 for his cash corn and gain 
$.13 on his futures transaction. 
He sold futures at $1.28 and 
bought them back at $1.15. 

If he sold his cash corn at 
$1.25, the futures would be about 
$1.40. He received $1.25 but lost 
$.12 on the futures (sold at $1.28, 
bought at $1.40). He still netted 
$1.13. He also had to pay $5.00 


Condensed from Illinois Farmer's Outlook Letter, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
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to the broker as a fee for the 1,000 plete and accurate information 
bushels and had to keep cash with relating to both future demand 
the broker equal to about 6 cents and supply. Available informa- 
a bushel to protect the broker. tion is neither complete nor ac- 
This is called margin. curate. Then it would require 
Few farmers use the futures perfect interpretation of the in- 
market directly. More contract formation. That would require 
with the local elevator to deliver much training and experience. 
the grain in a specified month However, to the extent that indi- 
at a specified price. In that case vidual farmers or their economic 
the elevator operator probably advisers obtain the information 
sells an equal amount in the and judgment, the futures market 
futures market. Otherwise the will offer an opportunity to take 
elevator operator would be specu- advantage of coming circum- 
lating. stances before they arrive and be- 
Perfect price forecasting is im- fore others recognize the shadow 
possible. One has to have com- that they cast before them. 





Farm Values to Continue Upward 


Farm land values, now at an all-time high, are expected to 
continue their upward trend in the year ahead. 


Agricultural economists at Purdue University point out that 
the increase in the next year probably will not be as large as the 
(eight per cent in Indiana) increase of the past year. Volume of 
transfers will be low. 


The economists say two major factors contributed to the price 
of farm land. The factors are a trend toward larger farm acreage 
and a continued increase in “non-farm use of land.” Other factors 
were the continued expansion of the general economy, strong financial 
position of farmers and increased farm earnings in 1956 compared 


with 1955. 


These forces overshadowed the price-depressing effects of higher 
interest rates, increased state and local taxes and higher farm oper- 
ating costs. The same factors which caused farm land prices to rise 
will continue to operate in the coming year, according to the econ- 
omists. —Purdue University 
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culling . 


OW would you like your 

flock of layers to average 
270 eggs in 365 days? And to 
keep up lot after lot! Impossible, 
you say? It’s being done regu- 
larly by L. M. Garrette of Twin 
Springs Farm, Madison County, 
Ohio. 

A visit to this farm is a revela- 
tion. Not only does Mr. Gar- 
rette’s experience refute the argu- 
ment that the one-man poultry 
farm is a thing of the past, but 
it is strong evidence that a care- 
fully managed, efficient enter- 
prise can give any large com- 
mercial integrated system a real 
run for its money. 


Some 13 years ago L. M. Gar- 
rette started farming after teach- 
ing mathematics in public schools 
for a good many years. He bought 
an old run-down farm of 135 
acres nine miles west of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Today this is one of 
the most attractive farms along 
heavily traveled U. S. Route 40 


Getting the Most 
From Every Layer 


mr f. How an Ohio poultryman keeps his Leghorns 
——j- laying at a 75 per cent pace with very little 


Condensed from Everybodys Poultry Magazine 


Thomas E. Moncrief 


from Columbus to Springfield. 
Most of the cost of improvements 
in the Garrette’s home and farm 
buildings were paid for by the 
chickens. 

Peak Production in the Fall 

Garrette keeps 3700 to 3800 
birds on his farm, with about 
1800 being mature layers and the 
rest pullets in various stages of 
development. Since he retails all 
of his eggs, he tries to maintain 
a steady flow of eggs at all sea- 
sons but he does plan to be in 
full peak production during Sep- 
tember and October. Oddly 
enough, that’s when his custo- 
mers want the most eggs. 

The brooding and rearing pro- 
gram at Twin Springs Farm 
might not be desirable on some 
poultry farms, but Mr. Garrette 
makes it work to perfection. He 
generally starts 500 day-old pullet 
chicks every eight weeks. The 
brooder house is a concrete block 
house he built himself, allowing 


Reprinted by permission from Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pennsylvania 
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about one square foot of floor 
space per chick. An electric floor 
brooder is used, with a coal stove 
supplying supplementary heat 
during real cold weather. 


Birds Entirely Confined 


All birds on the farm are con- 
fined. Garrette uses a nationally 
known commercial feed. He pro- 
vides chick starter until the chicks 
are eight weeks old. On the third 
day he starts feeding grain. At 
three weeks of age he starts put- 
ting oats in the grain until at six 
weeks they get nothing but oats 
in the form of grain. At this time 
the birds are moved to another 
pen, and at eight weeks they go 
on a restricted feeding program. 


Garrette starts to cut down on 
the feed by giving half oats and 
half mash—enough to last one 
hour of feeding. In the evening 
he gives just enough oats to last 
10 minutes. When he first start- 
ed this program he thought it was 
brutal but the results in extreme- 
ly high production of large eggs 
with low mortality proved most 
successful. 

If he can, he tries to hold the 
pullets until about six months of 
age before they start laying. It 
doesn’t always work, however. At 
that age, or earlier if necessary, 
Garrette goes on a one-half mash 
—one-half oats program keeping 
feed always before the birds. At 
night he gives another oats feed- 
ing, so total consumption is two 
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parts oats and one part mash. In 
addition, they get two pounds per 
100 birds of “Super-Green” pel- 
lets. 


Pellets Are Important Feature 


Garrette considers the feeding 
of pellets to be one of the keys 
to his program. If bad weather 
should upset the birds or anything 
else disturb their normal feed 
consumption, he increases the 
feeding of these pellets. They are 
as vital in hot weather as in zero 
weather to stimulate feed con- 
sumption, he believes. He’s also 
sold on the use of 50-pound paper 
sacks in which his feed is bagged. 
“They are easy to handle and are 
a real asset in the way of sanita- 
tion,” he declares. 

All of the layers get hard gran- 
ite grit and oyster shell free 
choice. During the restricted 
period insoluble granite grit is 
mixed once a week in the mash. 

Some of the large pens holding 
500 birds each have automatic 
water founts. In smaller pens of 
250 birds, Garrette provides three 
8-gallon founts. Supplying fresh, 
clean water—all the birds can 
drink—is standard practice. 


Uses Compost Litter 

It’s hard to tell how much 
nutritional value the birds may 
pick up from the compost litter 
Garrette uses in his pens. Re- 
gardless, he has found the Ohio 
developed method of litter man- 
agement to his liking—as well as 
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to that of his layers. 

Garrette’s records show what a 
terrific production job his birds 
were doing. Here’s his farm av- 
erage per cent of lay by months: 
Jan., 76; Feb., 77; Mar., 76; 
Apr., 76; May, 76; June, 75; 
July, 76; Aug., 77; Sept., 80; 
Oct., 80; Nov., 79; and Dec., 77 
per cent. 


When a single pen slips below 
70 per cent production it’s ready 
to go. Due to limited housing 
capacity Garrette keeps his layers 
only about 10 months, but he is 
now completing construction of 
a new addition to hold 750 birds, 
which will enable him to hold 
his layers a few weeks longer. 


One thing strikes you as you 
examine Garrette’s records and 
look at his birds. He seems to be 
able to keep mortality to a min- 
imum despite practically very 
little culling. Generally, he is able 
to house as a good, ready-to-go- 
pullet, almost every chick he 
starts. It wasn’t always this way, 
however. 


Little Culling Needed 

During the laying period he 
disposes only of broodies or in- 
jured birds. He buys his chicks 
from an outstanding White Leg- 
horn breeder and figures the 
birds have the inheritance to live 
and lay well. His records prove 
he’s right. In June this year Gar- 
rette lost only 3 hens out of a 
total of 1780. That’s a typical 
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month! 

One thing he likes about his 
restricted feeding program, plus 
the breeding back of his birds, 
he gets few small eggs. Garrette 
gathers his eggs three and four 
times daily. He washes every egg 
with a good detergent-sanitizer. 
Mrs. Garrette candles and grades 
them for size. She packs all eggs 
in their own farm identified dozen 
cartons. As for candling, Mr. 
Garrette declares: “We can’t af- 
ford to give our customers any- 
thing but the finest quality eggs. 
If in doubt concerning any egg, 
we throw it out!” 

Some 80 per cent of all eggs 
he produces are sold right at the 
farm door. On June 25th, his 
blackboard at the door listed the 
following prices: Cracks, .35 
(when available) ; Mediums, .40; 
Large, .45; Extra Large, .50 (sold 
out); Dressed stewing hens, .45 
per bb. 

The other 20 per cent of his 
eggs are sold to about 120 custo- 
mers in Columbus whom he con- 
tacts on delivery routes each 
Thursday and Friday afternoon. 
These customers will buy from 
one to 15 dozen each, with the 
average being three dozen. Gar- 
rette started these routes 12 years 
ago and now serves the children 
of some of those early customers. 

He charges five cents per doz- 
en more than his farm price for 
eggs he delivers. Though he con- 
siders competition to be greater 
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all the time, he hasn’t lost a cus- are paying handsome dividends. 
tomer. His customers are all top Everything on the farm, including 


quality. Only one ever cheated flower beds before each neatly 


him. To some he extends credit painted building, reveal a demand 
and he even has a lawyer cus- 


tomer who pays only twice a for orderliness and beauty. But 
year! most of all, his hatcheryman 
L. M. Garrette’s early training summed it up when he told me, 
as a mathematician, and his keen “Mr. Garrette’s got the feel of 
desire for neatness and exactness all the birds all of the time.” 





Organize System for Family Papers 


A system for keeping important papers is an essential for every 
home. A well organized system should include at least two copies 
of a list of the important documents, telling where they are stored. 
Keep one list in a fireproof place such as the safe deposit box, but 
also have a duplicate handy at home. 


A safe deposit box or a fireproof safe is the best storage place 
for insurance policies, wills, stock certificates and bonds. Other val- 
uable papers which should be stored there are property deeds, titles, 
bills of sale, leases or mortgages on real property, the title or bill of 
sale for a car and the deed to the burial plot if the family owns one. 


Family documents such as birth certificates, inoculation records, 
naturalization papers, marriage, divorce and adoption papers should 
also be kept in a safe, easily accessible place. All records of military 
service, such as discharge certificates, orders to active or inactive 
duty, commissions, records of medical treatment or disability and 
papers connected with claims for benefits should be in the safe de- 
posit box or filed in a safe place in the home. 


Save the duplicate copy of your federal income tax. Keep all 
income tax copies at least five years. Stubs of social security cards 
are also valuable in case the card you carry with you for identifica- 
tion is lost and you need a substitute. 


—University Farm and Home News 








A Good Banker Can Be 


A Farmer's Best Friend 






— 








HE Sea Island Bank of 

Statesboro, Georgia, recent 
winner of the Robert Strickland 
Agricultural Memorial Award, is 
a pace setter in farm service for 
banks in the state. The record 
this bank has established in pro- 
moting better farming for the 
good of its community and its 
own business stands as a fair goal 
for country bankers everywhere. 


One big reason for the progress 
encouraged (and financed) by 
this bank is a fellow by the name 
of Rayford Williams, farm agent 
for the bank. He is a trained ag- 
riculturist and former county 
agent who understands the prob- 
lems of his rural area, and keeps 
the bank on sound footing in the 
promotion of local farming. 

The Sea Island Bank has based 
its entire program of community 
service on the realization that it 
serves an agricultural area. Ac- 
cording to Williams, the program 
is carried out by trading informa- 
tion with agricultural agencies in 
the county. “This is done in 


5 This award winning country bank never 
bes turns down a farm youth 


——— Condensed from The Georgia Farmer 


Bill Kennedy 


group meeting and by personal 
contact”, he said. “Twice a year 
the bank is host to these technical 
workers at a dinner meeting. 
Farm leaders—both men and wo- 
men—are our guests.” 

The bank has a remarkable rec- 
ord of sponsoring crop and for- 
estry clinics, exhibits and tours 
and in providing prize money for 
club projects. During 1956, offi- 
cers of the bank talked to 1,214 
farmer-customers, assisting them 
with their records, explaining So- 
cial Security regulations and an- 





Anybody can be brave 
from a safe distance. 





alyzing their financial statements. 

In cooperation with County 
Agents, Home Agents and teach- 
ers, a banking clinic was held in 
each school in the county. Agri- 
cultural financing was explained 
to more than 1,500 boys and girls. 
Two essay contests were sponsored 
by the bank and on seven occa- 
sions school children were taken 


Reprinted by permission from The Georgia Farmer, 1447 Peachtree Street N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 








on tours of the bank. 

During 1956, the Sea Island 
Bank made 1,471 individual loans 
to farmers, 4-H Club members 
and FFA Club members. These 
loans amounted to more than one 
million dollars. 

As a matter of policy, the bank 
encourages all borrowers to fol- 
low recommendations from the 
Experiment Stations and the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. To strengthen 
these efforts, Williams was 
brought into the bank about 
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three years ago. 
Never "Turn Down" a Youth 
This bank has made it a policy 
to provide adequate financing for 
worthy farm boys and girls work- 
ing on a club project. They have 
never turned down an application 
of this kind and have records of 
scores of young farmers who went 
on to successful farm operations 
after completing their education. 
Georgia and every other state 
can use more country banks like 
this one. 











Treat Cows Kindly, Get More Milk 


How completely—or incompletely—do your cows let down their 
milk, asks Guy S. Parsons, North Carolina dairy specialist. The 
way you treat them has a lot to do with how much milk you get. 


Improper milking or failure to provide the milking time con- 
ditions that stimulate the cow to secrete enough oxytocin (the cow’s 
milk let down hormone) are definite factors in causing cows to dry 
up early. 


Any excitement at milking time interferes with the secretion of 
oxytocin. Normally it is secreted by a small gland near the cow’s 
brain in response to a “milking stimulus.” The stimulus can be 
provided through udder massage by a nursing calf, by a milking 
machine, or by a human milker. 


Mild excitement may partially block this important secretion 
and result in the cow giving far less milk than normally, declares 
Parsons. Handling the cow roughly, rushing her, not feeding her 
at a certain time when she has been led to expect feed, moving into 
a new stall or barn, or anything exciting or over stimulating can 
cause the cow to hold back some of her milk. 


Therefore, if you are going to get all the milk the cow has in 
storage, be sure to give your cows kind and gentle treatment. 


—North Carolina State College 














Now, Performance Test Your Sheep 







HAT kind of records do 


you keep on your flock? 
Do they help you in selecting 
breeding stock? Do they help your 
prospective buyer in selecting 
rams? Do you use your produc- 
tion records in your advertising? 

Many of you would have to 
answer no to several of these 
questions. But unless the pure- 
bred sheep breeders of America 
offer performance-tested breed- 
ing stock in larger numbers than 
is now the case someone else is 
going to do the job for you. The 
showring can no longer, nor 
should it, serve as the sole meas- 
ure of usefulness of our live- 
stock. The showring can, and 
should, continue to illustrate ac- 
cepted type desired by our com- 
mercial producers and the type 
most desired by the meat con- 
sumer. But let’s not rely on it 
as the only measure of merit and 
usefulness of our sheep. 

A good scale and the keeping 
of production records should be 
a requirement for all who intend 
to sell flock-improving breeding 


A simple way to keep records for breeding 
be profitable sheep .. . 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


4 Dr. R. M. Jordan, University of Minnesota 


stock. Weigh and grade your 
lambs and wool and use those 
records in selecting your own 
breeding stock and in advertising 
the merits of your entire flock 
to prospective buyers. 

Most ram buyers produce com- 
mercial sheep. They are interest- 
ed primarily in pounds of lamb 
and wool produced per year and 
how long they can count on high 
productivity in their ewe band. 
They want and are willing to pay 
a premium for breeding stock 





The coldest recorded tem- 
perature in United States was 
at Rogers Pass, Montana, 
January 20, 1954—70 degree 
below zero. 





that will maintain or add to the 
high productivity of their flock. 

Apparently what we lack is a 
uniform means of determining 
the top ewes in our flock as well 
as a method of comparing the 
excellence of one flock with an- 
other. The animal breeder calls 
such a measuring system a Pro- 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette, Spencer, Indiana 
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duction Index. There is certainly 
nothing new about these selection 
indexes and they have proven to 
be an effective stick to facilitate 
the improvement in a given herd 
or flock. 

Few, if any, of our sheep breed- 
ers use such an index. The rea- 
son is that it is entirely too com- 
plicated. What we need is a sim- 





It probably costs less than 
8 cents a mile on the average 
to own and operate an auto 
today — compared with 30 
cents a mile in 1900. 





plified and yet effective index, 
one that could almost be figured 
out on the back of a match clip. 


Such a system should incorporate 
only those factors that are used 
in determining the over-all pro- 
ductivity of the sheep and that 
are meaningful to the prospective 
buyer. For example: 


PRODUCTION INDEX 


Type of Birth Points 


Single born, single raised 0 
Twins born, single raised 5 
Twins born, twins raised 10 
Lbs. of lamb per ewe at 

120 days, per Ib. 
(add .4 of Ib. for each day under 120 
days—subtract .4 of Ib. for each day 
over 120) 


Grade of Lambs 

Choice 10 

Good 5 

Utility 

Pounds of Wool, per Ib. 3 
By simply adding up the points 

credited to each factor the breed- 
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er arrives at the total index. This 
system is simple enough so that 
many breeders would adopt it, 
and it would greatly aid in find- 
ing the most productive ewes and 


lambs in the flock. 


Our Purebred Sheep Associa- 
tions should take the leadership in 
establishing such an index. I be- 
lieve that the breeds of sheep that 
will push to the forefront in pop- 
ularity in the future will have 
Associations that not only do a 
good job of recording and pro- 
motion, but also a superb job in 
aiding their members in breeding 
sheep of high production ca- 
pacity. 


Until your Association adopts 
and promotes some type of index, 
you as an individual sheep breed- 
er can keep more meaningful rec- 





A car that will do 20 miles 
per gallon on pavement, will 
do 17 on gravel, 14 on dirt 
roads, || on soft gravel and 
6 or 7 on mud roads. 





ords and use them as aids in the 
improvement of your flock and 
in selling breeding stock. A 
lamb’s weight at a given age, 
whether it was a single or a twin, 
and the weight of the fleece from 
the ewe are vital facts, easily 
gathered, that every ram buyer 
is entitled to. 











Is It Practical to Self-Feed Beef Cattle? 





TANDARD practice in feeding 
fattening cattle on a high con- 
centrate ration in drylot is to feed 
the roughage and mineral mixture 
free-choice and to hand-feed the 
grain and protein supplement—at 
least until the cattle have been 
brought up gradually to a full- 
feed. 

Once the cattle are on full-feed, 
the grain may be fed free-choice, 
mixed with the protein supple- 
ment, or else the grain may be 
fed free-choice and the protein 
supplement hand-fed. However, 
few cattle feeders will turn their 
cattle on the first day of the feed- 
ing period, into a lot in which 
troughs filled with corn and sup- 
plement are available. 


Furthermore, cattle feeders and 
nutritionists are in very close 
agreement that the protein sup- 
plement should not be fed free- 
choice, because it is the common 
belief that cattle would “overeat” 
of the protein supplement under 
such a management practice. 
Such an anticipated overeating of 
protein concentrate has not been 


Tests at Purdue University show there 
are three ways to self-feed fattening 
cattle... 


Condensed from 


The American Hereford Journal 


defined as to whether it would be 
an increased cost or an impair- 
ment of the health of the animal. 

A series of experiments have 
been conducted at Purdue Uni- 
versity, designed to study the 
practicability of, and best meth- 
ods of self-feeding fattening beef 
cattle. 


1. Cafeteria-Style 

Swine raisers have known for 
many years that hogs do a pretty 
efficient job of balancing their 
ration when their corn and sup- 
plement and minerals are offered 
to them free-choice, cafeteria- 
style. In fact, such fed hogs usu- 
ally gain just as rapidly and pro- 
duce gains more economically 
than do hogs whose corn and sup- 
plement and minerals are mixed 
together into a complete mixed 
ration. However, it is common 
belief that beef cattle cannot be 
“trusted” to balance their own 
ration when they are offered corn, 
protein supplement, hay and min- 
erals in a free-choice basis. Three 
feeding trials conducted over a 
three-year period were designed 


Condensed from The American Hereford Journal, 934 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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to study self-feeding cattle, free- 
choice, cafeteria-style. 

In two of the three experiments 
cattle had never had corn before 
they were turned into lots in 
which corn, Purdue Supplement 
A and hay were offered in filled 
bunks so that the cattle could eat 
as much corn or as much Sup- 
plement A or as much hay or min- 
erals as they cared to, at any time 
of the day. The results of these 
three trials have shown that the 
self-feeding of fattening steers, 
cafeteria-style, resulted in the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Significantly increased rate 
of gain. 

2. Greater consumption of pro- 
tein supplement. 

3. Less shrink in transit to mar- 
ket. 

4. Approximately one per cent 
greater dressing per cent. 

5. Consistently increased live- 
weight selling price. 

There were no undesirable ef- 
fects, such as scouring, going off 
feed or lameness, from feeding 
in this manner. In fact, the cattle 
were on a full-feed from the first 
day and stayed “on-feed” without 
interruption until the day they 
were weighed out for shipping to 
market. 

It should be pointed out that 
the supplement used — Purdue 
Supplement A —contains dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal, molasses, 
bonemeal, salt and Vitamins A 
and D, in addition to regular soy- 
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bean oil meal. Subsequent re- 
search has shown that straight 
soybean meal alone is not as sat- 
isfactory as a more complex sup- 
plement such as Supplement A. 
It would not be recommended 
that, a protein supplement con- 
taining urea be offered free- 
choice, cafeteria-style, because of 
the danger that an animal might 
possibly consume sufficient urea 
in any one day to be toxic. 
Fattening cattle offered the in- 
gredients of that ration on a free- 
choice, cafeteria-style basis will 
eat more protein supplement than 
is normally offered by the hand- 
feeding method. However, be- 
cause of increased growth rate 
and increased finish and “bloom” 
brought about, this method of 
feeding is recommended for calves 
which will be taken out on the 
show circuit, or which will be of- 
fered for sale as pedigreed seed- 
stock. Cattle fed in this manner 
will grow and fatten at a maxi- 
mum rate and will be at their 
best at all times. 
ll. Complete Mixed Ration 
Under commercial feedlot con- 
ditions, it is a common practice 
to self-feed the ground ear corn, 
after cattle have been brought up 
to a full-feed, and to handfeed 
the protein supplement either 
once or twice per day. One of the 
main objections to any hand- 
feeding system of limited amounts 
of protein supplement is that the 
more precocious animals may 
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often get more than their share 
while the more timid animals may 
get less. Also, a common belief 
among nutritionists is that it is 
advantageous for animals to eat 
their carbohydrate feeds (corn or 
barley) and their protein supple- 
ment feeds simultaneously, there- 
by giving the animal a nutrition- 
ally balanced ration with each 
mouthful consumed. This can be 
achieved by mixing the ground 
ear corn and supplement together. 
However, the first question that 
would be asked would be con- 
cerned with what proportions 
of. ground ear corn and supple- 
ment should be used in such a 
mixture. An experiment was set 
up at Purdue to determine just 
what would be the most desirable 
ratio of ground ear corn to sup- 
plement, when mixed together 
and fed free choice, for growing 
and fattening cattle in drylot. 
Prior to the start of the ex- 
periment these cattle had received 
no grain or protein supplement, 
but had been given hay and min- 
erals. The first day of the experi- 
ment the cattle were turned into 
their respective lots in which their 
troughs were filled with a mixture 
of ground ear corn and Purdue 
Supplement A in the following ra- 
tios: Lot I, 4 parts ground ear 
corn to 1 part supplement A; 
Lot II, 6 parts ground ear corn 
to 1 part Supplement A; Lot III, 
8 to 1; Lot IV, 10 to 1; and Lot 
V, 12 to 1. A free choice mineral 
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mixture of 2 parts steamed bone- 
meal to 1 part salt plus loose salt 
in another box, was available at 
all times. During the first 28 days, 
mixed hay was available in all 
lots. However, approximately 2 
pounds of hay per steer daily was 
all that was consumed during this 
period, so the feeding of hay was 
discontinued after the first 28 
days. 

Excessive looseness and scour- 
ing was observed in Lots IV (10 
ground ear corn: 1 Supplement 
A) and V (12 ground ear corn: 
1 Supplement A), during the 
first week to 10 days. Although 
the droppings in the other lots 
became noticeably thinner, no 
excessive scouring was observed. 
The reason the cattle in Lots IV 
and V scoured at the start of the 
experiment was that they were 
not getting enough protein sup- 
plement to balance their corn in- 
take. 

Most rapid, efficient and eco- 
nomical gains were made by the 
cattle fed their corn and supple- 
ment in the ratio of 8 parts 
ground ear corn to 1 part Supple- 
ment A. Such fed yearling steers, 
weighing 630 pounds in Novem- 
ber, gained at the rate of 2.53 
pounds per day for the next 195 
days, to finish out at 1,122 pounds 
the following May. One of these 
steers graded U. S. Prime and 
the remainder graded U. S. 
Choice. 

Cattle fed the narrower ratios 
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of corn to supplement (4 to 1 or 
6 to 1) consumed too much sup- 
plement, whereas those fed the 
wider ratios of corn to supple- 
ment (10 to 1 or 12 to 1) did not 
gain as rapidly or as efficiently. 

This type of feeding is quite 
adaptable to either calf or year- 
ling cattle feeding. It reduces the 
amount of labor required and re- 
moves the hazards of “stalling” 
the cattle which are hand-fed. 
Cattle fed their corn and supple- 
ment in the ratio of 8 parts 
ground ear corn to 1 part Sup- 
plement A are on full-feed the 
first day they go into their feed- 
lots, and stay on full-feed until 
they are sold. Their bunks should 
never be allowed to get empty. 
Hay may or may not be offered. 

Incidentally, straight soybean 
meal did not do the job that the 
mixed supplement, Purdue Sup- 
plement A, did in _ balancing 
ground ear corn. In a compar- 
ative trial, one lot of steer calves 
was fed a fattening ration, free- 
choic®, of 8 parts ground ear corn 
to 1 part Purdue Supplement A, 
while a similar lot was fed 8 
parts ground ear corn to | part 
soybean oil meal. The calves 
whose ration contain the Supple- 
ment A have gained over a half 
pound more per day (2.43 Ibs. 
per day vs. 1.83 lbs. per day), 
over a 158-day feeding trial still 
in progress, than the calves whose 
ration contains the straight soy- 
bean oil meal. Apparently it is 
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not protein alone that is required 
to balance ground ear corn in the 
fattening ration for beef cattle. 
Therefore, each person wanting 
to feed supplement free-choice 
and control its intake by incor- 
porating salt will have to deter- 
mine what level of supplement 
intake he wishes to use and then 
regulate the salt addition until 
he gets about that intake. The 
advantage of this method is that 
it permits self-feeding without the 
task of putting all of the in- 
gredients (corn, etc.) through a 
mixer. Also, a feeder might wish 
to feed a pound or two of supple- 
ment with either limited amounts 
of corn or no corn at all on pas- 
ture. Salt may be used to control 
the intake of supplement. 

Thus, there are three methods 
of self-feeding beef cattle that 
have proven to be quite effective 
and successful: (1) offering all 
the ingredients of the ration on 
a free-choice cafeteria-style basis, 
so that they may consume all the 
corn, Supplement A, hay or min- 
erals that they care to consume 
at any time of the day; (2) mix- 
ing ground ear corn and Supple- 
ment A together in a ratio of 8 
to 1 and feeding this mixture 
free-choice, along with free-choice 
hay and minerals, and (3) offer- 
ing the ground ear corn, hay and 
minerals free-choice, and adding 
salt to control the intake of free- 


choice protein supplement to a 
desired level. 











Farm Partnerships 


How to combine a strong back and the enthusiasm 
of youth with the capital and experience of age . . 


Condensed from Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 


R. S. Smith and S. W. Warren, Cornell University 


UR agriculture is changing. rapid turnover in modern agricul- 


The capital invested for 
each worker has increased, and 
will continue to increase as we 
use more and larger equipment. 
The proportion of capital in real 
estate has decreased and will con- 
tinue to decrease. 


As we apply more fertilizer, 
spray material, equipment, and 
other costs to the same land, we 
develop a business with a more 
rapid turnover. It takes less years 
for farm receipts to equal the 
capital. This makes it possible 
to pay for a farm rapidly if things 
go well. It also takes less years 
than formerly for expenses to 
equal the capital invested. This 
makes it possible to lose a farm 
in only a few years if things do 
not go well. 


Since real estate is a less im- 
portant part of total investment, 
the ownership of real estate does 
not, in itself, provide the secur- 
ity that it once did. With the 


ture, security is dependent upon 
the successful and continuing op- 
eration of the business. 


Young men who start farming 
today have difficulty in getting 
control of enough capital for an 
efficient business. Older men who 
wish to continue in farming have 
difficulty in keeping their bus- 
inesses up to modern standards 
of efficiency. Partnerships offer 
the possibility of combining a 
strong back and the enthusiasm of 
youth with the capital and ex- 
perience of age. 


Advantages of Junior - 
Senior Partnerships 

A large proportion of the junior 
—senior partnerships on farms 
are father-son arrangements. 
However, many successful part- 
nerships are operated by people 
who are not related. For con- 
venience, much of the following 
discussion will refer to “father” 
and “son.” 


Reprinted by permission from Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, Peterborough, New Hampshire 
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A father is generally interested 
in having a son work into the 
business because: 

1. By working with the son he 
can frequently build up a larger 
and more efficient business and 
realize more income. 

2. It gives him the opportunity 
to continue to work on the farm 
until he is ready to retire, grad- 
ually shifting the hard work and 
responsibility to the son. 

3. It provides a way to keep 
the farm in the family; it pre- 
vents the farm, which has been 
gradually stocked and equipped to 
capacity during the father’s life- 
time, from running down. 

Sons are interested in working 
into the home farm business be- 
cause: 

1. It requires less capital at the 
start than any other method of 
getting started in farming. 

2. It allows the son to use his 
management ability as it devel- 
ops and to profit by the mature 
advice of his father. 

3. It may provide the son with 
an opportunity to start farming 
on a farm of adequate size in 
good operating condition. 

4. It sets the stage for the event- 
ual transfer of ownership of the 
farm to the son who has stayed 
at home with his father. 
Problems in Partnerships 

There are four major problems 
in a father-son partnership. These 
are: 

1. Sufficient income. 
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2. Living arrangements. 

3. Getting along together. 

4. Dividing income. 
Amount of Income 

Father and son arrangements 
cannot be expected to be success- 
ful on farms that do not furnish 
enough income to support a fam- 
ily. Some father and son partner- 
ships have run into trouble be- 
cause they were set up on a farm 
which had a net income of only 
$3,000, and a father and son who 
each wanted $3,000 for himself. 

On some farms where the in- 
come is enough to support the 
father and one son, a mistake has 





A forest survey can tell you 
how much your woodlot is 
worth. It includes information 
on the volume and quality of 
the timber as well as growth 
data and the types of trees 
that make up the forest. 





been made in attempting to keep 
several sons at home. 
Living Arrangements 

A few families with “in-laws” 
live together in peace and har- 
mony. But for every one of these, 
there are many where it does not 
work. Fuel for extra stoves is a 
cheaper source of heat than do- 
mestic friction. 

Many farms have only one 
house. Some have solved this 
problem by buying another farm 
and thus increasing the income 
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as well as getting a second house. 
A few have built an additional 
house. 

Getting Along Together 

Each partner must have respect 
for the other’s ability and judg- 
ment. Unless they have this re- 
spect for each other, no partner- 
ship should be started. Each part- 
ner must be willing to compro- 
mise. 

Sharing the Profits 

Any partnership agreement 
should cover at least the follow- 
ing six points: 

1. Purpose of the agreement. 

2. Period covered. 

3. Contributions of each party. 

4. How the management is to 
be handled. 

5. What items are to be con- 
sidered as receipts and expenses 
of the partnership. 

6. How the financial settlement 
is to be made. 

A key point in partnership op- 
eration is the separation of the 
business affairs of the partnership 
from the personal affairs of the 
partners. This means having a 
checking account into which all 
farm receipts are deposited and 
from which all farm expenses, but 
no personal expenses, are paid. 
Weekly or monthly wages should 
be paid to each partner. 


This checking account should 
be a joint account, but it usually 
works best to have one person 
keep the records and write the 
checks. When a check is drawn 
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to the order of either partner, it 
may be desirable to have it signed 
by the other partner to prevent 
possible misunderstandings. 


In writing the partnership 
agreement, it is important to 
know how much each contributes 
to the business. It gives each 
partner a better understanding of 
the over-all business picture. 

How can the relative contribu- 
tions of the father and son be 
determined? It should be done 
by deciding what it would cost 
the business to hire or pay for 
what the father and the son are 
contributing. Capital and labor 
are the main contributions, and 
prevailing wage and interest rates 
should be used in calculating their 
value. 

Below is an illustration of how 
to figure contributions. In this 
case, both father and son work 
full time. The father owns the 
farm, and the livestock and equip- 
ment are owned half by the father 
and half by the son. 

After the contributions of each 
party have been calculated, there 
is a sound basis for dividing the 
farm income. A good way to do 
it is to: 

1. Pay all cash expenses from 
undivided income. 

2. Pay each partner for his 
labor and interest on investment, 
as calculated above. 

3. Divide the remaining bal- 
ance equally between them—or if 
there is a deficit share it equally. 
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Item contributed 


Investment in land and buildings 


$20,000 at 5% 


Investment in equipment $8,000 at 5% 
Investment in livestock $12,000 at 5% 
Labor, 12 months at $150 per month 


After deciding on the method 
of profit-sharing, the plan should 
be tested. This can be done by 
using the records of the business 
for the previous year. How would 
each partner have fared under 
the new agreement with last year’s 
income and expenses? 


The arrangement should be re- 
viewed and brought up to date 
each year. If the ownership of 
livestock and equipment is not 
shared equally, changes in inven- 
tory values must be considered in 
calculating profit. For instance, 
if the father owns all the live- 
stock and equipment, and there is 
a $2,000 gain in inventory value 
of livestock and equipment during 
the year, the father should add 
$2,000 to farm receipts before di- 
viding income as above. 

Partnership agreements should 


be written in order to avoid mis- 
understandings. 


Transferring the Ownership 
Many farms are transferred 
from one generation to the next 
by the Intestate Laws of succes- 
sion. This means that the owner 
did nothing concerning the trans- 
fer of his property and the law 
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Contributions for the year 
Father Son Total 


, $ 
200 


300 
1,800 


$1,000 
400 
600 


200 
300 
1,800 3,600 
$2,300 $5,600 


made the transfer at his death. 
The law can know only what is 
equal between relatives but not 
what is fair. 

The following points should be 
kept in mind in making a will: 

1. Every farm owner should do 
it. 

2. It is a job for a lawyer. 

3. The farm owner who makes 
a will may save his heirs hundreds 
or even thousands of dollars. 

4. Wills need to be changed or 
re-written to keep abreast of 
changing family circumstances. 





Transfer During Lifetime 

While every farm owner should 
have a will, he should also make 
plans to do some or all of the 
transfer during his lifetime if he 
lives to a ripe old age. The fol- 
lowing points should be kept in 
mind in transferring the farm to 
the next generation. 

1. Discuss the problem with all 
family members concerned. 

In non-farm families, what 
father and mother do with their 
property at death may be strictly 
their own business. In farm fam- 
ilies this is not true. The son’s 
livelihood is tied to the farm, and 
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the parents’ livelihood may de- 

pend upon the son staying on the 

farm. 

No matter how hard it is to get 
started, the problem has to be 
talked over among family mem- 
bers before a transfer plan can 
be made. 

2. Keep the change of ownership 
from father to son on a bus- 
inesslike basis. 

Frequently some of the farm 
property is given to the younger 
generation or is sold for less than 
the actual market value. It is im- 
portant in the interests of good 
family relationships, and for tax 
purposes as well, that both father 
and son know what is being 
given and what is being paid for. 
3. Allow the son to gain owner- 

ship as rapidly as is in keeping 

with the responsibility he car- 
ries and as rapidly as he can 
pay for it. 

If the son is an equal partner 
in management and profit shar- 
ing, he should be working toward 
a one-half ownership of the land 
and buildings as well as of the 
stock and tools. 

If the father has completely 
retired from the management of 
the business, the son should be 
working toward complete owner- 
ship. 

In general, a gradual change 
of ownership over a period of 
years proves most satisfactory to 
all. 

4. Plan to transfer ownership of 
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stock and equipment before 

transfer of ownership of land 

and buildings. 

In a transfer of ownership of 
stock and equipment before a 
transfer of ownership of land and 
buildings the father and son can 
own property together in a way 
that can be easily discontinued. 
Such an arrangement allows for 
a period of adjustment so that 
later if the son decides that he 
does not want to stay at home, 





Accurate dairy records pro- 
vide the facts on which to 
base a long term breeding 
program, the framework of 
successful dairying. 





the problem of a property settle- 

ment will be easy. 

5. Provide at the beginning for 
the eventuality of the unex- 
pected death of either father 
or son, 

If the father dies suddenly, the 
son may be unable to buy out the 
other heirs without the aid of a 
plan made in advance. 

Frequently, it is not best to 
make a definite and final plan for 
the transfer of ownership to the 
son in the early years of a father- 
son partnership, but stop-gap 
measures can be used to protect 
the son should the father die un- 
expectedly. An effective way to 
do this is to have the father make 
a will which gives the son an op- 
tion to buy the father’s farm prop- 







































erty. The option should specify 

how the price is to be set and 

how the payment is to be made. 

Some provision should also be 
made for the father to buy the 
son’s farm property should the 
son die unexpectedly. Otherwise, 
the father may be faced with con- 
tinued operation with the son’s 
widow. 

6. Make the plan flexible. 

It is important to provide for 
the possibility of a younger son 
getting into the business at a 
later date, and for the possibility 
of a son’s departure from the 
business. 

7. Transfer as much of the farm 
property to the son before the 
parents’ death as is in keeping 
with financial security of the 
parents and the son’s ability to 
pay for it. 

It is to the son’s advantage to 
pay for the farm while he is young 
and best able to do so. He knows 
early in life that he will have the 
farm, and how much it will cost 
him. 

It is to the father’s advantage 
because he may thus keep a son 
at home without whom he would 
be unable to continue farming. 
Thus, the financial security of the 
parents is strengthened and they 
can see the farm remain in the 
family. 

Most men and women who 
have a good farm business do not 
wish to sell it for cash all at once. 
They would generally prefer to 
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get their money out gradually in 
order to live on it as they grow 
old. Most young men desiring to 
buy a farm business are in no 
position to pay cash. Thus, both 
the seller and the buyer desire a 
gradual payment plan. 

Many successful arrangements 
have been worked out on dairy 
farms where the buyer paid only 
a small amount of cash and then 
gave a share of the milk check 
to the seller to cover interest and 
gradual principal payments. Fre- 
quently, the milk check is divided 
by the company buying the milk 





Farm workdays are getting 
shorter. The June farm labor 
report shows that the length 
of the farm workday contin- 
ues to decline. Farmers re- 
ported 11.2 hours a day in 
1955 and 10.7 hours a day in 
1957. The report also stated 
that there are nearly half a 
million fewer workers on farms 
at mid-June this year than 
during 1956. 





and the man who has sold the 

farm gets his share of the check 

direct. This seems to work out 

well for all concerned. 

8. Give consideration to tax prob- 
lems. 

Cutting tax costs should not be 
the first consideration in trans- 
ferring farm ownership. After a 
general plan of transfer has been 
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adopted, however, various alter- 
natives should be considered in 
view of the tax liabilities involved. 

If the plan is to sell the farm 
to the son, an income tax problem 
may be involved. 


If the plan is to give the farm 
to the son during the father’s life- 
time, the problem of gift taxes 
arises. 


If the plan is to will or other- 
wise leave the farm to the son, 
estate or inheritance taxes must 
be considered. 


In general, careful advance 
planning is necessary to take ad- 
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vantage of the opportunity to 

minimize these various taxes. 

9. Employ legal counsel to handle 
the legal problems involved. 
Legal counsel is necessary at 





11% of America's vege- 
tables and truck crops are 
grown in Florida. 





some point in every farm trans- 
fer arrangement. The members of 
the family must first decide what 
the objectives of the transfer are 
to be. A lawyer should then be 
consulted to assist in putting the 
plan into operation. 





Yield Boost Best Bet to Raise Income 


The best bet for boosting your farm labor income is to try to 
increase yields and production rates so that your unit cost will be less. 


That’s the observation made by John Doneth, Michigan State 
University farm economist, after studying records kept by 500 dairy, 
livestock and general farmers throughout his state. 


Farmers in the study were paid more for their labor in 1956 
than they have been since 1952. They took in more money in 1956 


and expenses were higher, too. 
two-thirds as much as income. 


But expenses went up only about 


Based on the records and operations of those farmers that had 





a higher labor income last year, Doneth draws these conclusions: 


Farms are becoming more specialized. The enterprises are be- 
coming larger and more commercialized. Those on farms are faced 
with either changing, investing, expanding, and improving or else 
selling or renting the land out. Many farm operations are also be- 
coming larger, but the same amount of labor is doing the work. 


—Michigan State University 











OADSIDE marketing can be 
an excellent way for fruit 
and vegetable growers to increase 
their incomes. As you might ex- 
pect, the roadside marketing bus- 





The rate of milk production 
per cow has increased 20 per 
cent in the past decade, ac- 
cording to the USDA. 





iness has rapidly increased with 
the heavy flow of traffic. 

There are many types and 
sizes of roadside markets. Some 
are equipped with elaborate dis- 
plays, refrigeration, and operate 
all year round. Other markets 
operate under a tree or from a 
truck. 

Before starting a roadside mar- 
ket, ask yourself these questions. 
Can you get a good spot on a 
busy highway? How many other 
stands are nearby? What items 
other than home-grown products 
should be handled? Do you have 
the time and labor to operate a 
stand? What will it cost? 

In some cases careful study 
may show that roadside market- 


Boost Profits 


With A 


Roadside Stand 


Condensed from New Mexico Extension News 


ing will not be profitable. Then 
again, a well-planned market may 
add considerably to your net farm 
income. 

Once you decide to sell thru 
a roadside market, there are many 
things which can help you in- 
crease sales. Enough parking 
space, an attractive and well- 
landscaped market, neat displays, 
fresh quality, variety in size and 
type of package, fair prices, ad- 
vertising, and courtesy to custo- 
mers all can help you. Roadside 
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Foresters and meteorolo- 
gists are now trying to reduce 
western forest fires by study- 
ing lightning behavior and 
seeding clouds to prevent it. 
About 49 per cent of these 
forest fires are started by 
lightning. 





markets are actually retail stores. 
Many of the ideas used in super- 
markets can be applied to your 
individual market. 

After your stand is in operation, 
stop 


ask yourself, “Would I 


here?” 


Reprinted from New Mexico Extension News, State College, New Mexico 

















What Property and Liability Insurance 
Do You Need? 
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Few farm families can afford not to insure against 


or wipe them out financially .. . 


ny the type of loss which could cause a major setback 


% Orne» 


Condensed from Wisconsin Circular 489 


Louise A. Young 


NSURANCE renders many 

services to individuals and in- 
directly to communities. It can 
give security to both business and 
family living. 

Through insurance, large 
groups of people pool and trans- 
fer their risks by making regular 
payments to an insurance com- 
pany for assuming certain risks 
under terms and conditions of the 
insurance contract. It can pre- 
vent disastrous financial losses. It 
is a means of taking the sting out 
of risks which people constantly 
face. 

Business investments in both 
real and personal property fre- 
quently make up the bulk of a 
family’s life savings. This is par- 
ticularly true of farm families. As 
a result, most farmers and other 
businessmen consider insurance a 
necessary business expense. 

With presentday replacement 
values, families need to examine 
their property insurance to de- 


termine whether they have 
enough protection or whether 
they need to increase their cov- 
erage. 


Many: Kinds of Insurance 


There are insurance policies 
available to insure against almost 
any risk. 

Property insurance is available 
to protect our property against 
loss from fire, windstorm, acci- 
dent, theft, etc. 

Liability insurance protects the 
property owner from the risk of 
others being injured by or on his 
property. 

This article deals only with 
property and liability insurance 
and not with life insurance. 


Fire and Related Lines 


The purpose of fire insurance 
is to reimburse the insured for 
direct loss and damage to prop- 
erty by fire, lightning, or removal. 
At the present time, because of 
rise in building prices and re- 


Reprinted from Wisconsin Circular 489, What Property & Liability Insurance Do You Need?; 
published by University of Wisconsin Extension Service, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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placement costs, many farms are 
underinsured against fire. 


The policy on a home covers 
only the dwelling unless it spe- 
cifically states that it covers 
household and personal effects. 
(Personal property, such as mon- 
ey, deeds, stocks and bonds, and 
evidences of debt, is usually ex- 
cluded when personal property is 
insured.) The regular fire policy 
usually excludes loss by fire due 
directly or indirectly to such 
things as war, invasion, or theft. 


Endorsements (riders or addi- 
tions) to the policy are frequently 
added to cover losses to the prop- 
erty due to other causes. An ex- 
tended coverage endorsement is 
a common one which covers such 
perils as windstorm, hail, explo- 
sion, riot, aircraft, and smoke. 
Separate endorsements can be ob- 
tained covering windstorm, hail, 
or explosion. 


Fire insurance policies are fairly 
well standardized, although rates 
vary according to location and 
construction of the property. 


Property Insurance 


Property investments frequent- 
ly make up the bulk of the farm 
family’s life savings and are sub- 
ject to the hazards of fire, wind- 
storm, falling aircraft, and injury 
to workers or visitors on or by the 
property. As a result, protection 
of these investments by insurance 
is one of the most important con- 
tracts today. 
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In these times, it is important 
to keep insurance coverage on 
farm buildings up near the costs 
of replacement. To _ illustrate 
what may happen, the barn 
burned on a dairy farm near Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. The owner 
had only $7,000 coverage. When 
builders estimated the cost of re- 
placing the barn at $22,500 the 
landowner chose to sell and quit 
farming rather than go in debt 
for the difference.—Editor’s Note. 


Liability Insurance 


Today there are so many risks 
involved in owning property that 
many people feel the need for 
liability insurance. Automobile 
and truck liability is perhaps the 
most important, but comprehen- 
sive personal liability is becoming 
more widely used. 

Liability insurance will pay up 
to the limits of the policy any 
court judgment awarded a per- 
son because of an accident cov- 
ered by your policy. You must 
be proved liable before a judg- 
ment can be rendered against 
you; however, court costs are ex- 
pensive too. Liability insurance 
will not only pay court costs and 
the judgment up to the stated 
liability in the policy, but will also 
furnish defense in court by the 
insurance company. 


Comprehensive personal liabil- 
ity policies vary widely, but they 
are designed to protect a person 
in case of lawsuits against him re- 
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sulting from an accident for 
which he might be liable. They 
cover liability for both bodily in- 
jury and property damage. A 
policy of this sort would protect 
a farmer, for example, against a 
lawsuit growing out of an injury 
caused by a dog or other animal 
or by personal acts of the insured 
or his family. 

An employer’s liability policy 
or endorsement is necessary to 
protect a farmer from lawsuits 
because of work accidents to hired 
help. It provides protection for 
farmers similar to that provided 





Net profits, in general, are 
satisfactory now for the good 
farmer. If the next 10 years, 
or 30 for that matter, are like 
the past 5 (omitting the years 
right after the War that were 
extra good) we would be en- 
tirely satisfied. —Do-Well 


Agricultural Service. 





by workmen’s compensation in 
factories, but does not provide 
payments to the injured employee. 
Negligence by or responsibility of 
the farmer must be proved and 
a judgment awarded against the 
farmer in court in order for the 
insurance company to pay. 

Your liability to the public for 
damages arising from your farm 
operations can be a serious mat- 
ter. It is happening to many 
farmers. Every week you read 
about court judgments against 
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farmers in your local paper. Typi- 
cal headlines may read: “Car 
Owner Wins $8,000 in Tractor- 
Auto Collision,’ “Cow Causes 
Road Accident, Owner Sues for 
$5,000,” or “Loses Arm in Corn 
Shredder, Sues Employer.” With- 
out liability insurance, you take 
a chance on having to pay out 
of your own pocket. — Editor’s 


Note. 


Medical payments insurance is 
usually included at no extra cost 
in the comprehensive personal lia- 
bility and employer’s liability 
policies. 

About Your Insurance 


Buy from a reliable company 
and agent. Read the policy and 
know what protection each policy 
offers. If you don’t understand 
clauses, ask the agent to explain 
them. 


Check to see that you have 
enough protection. Husband and 
wife and older children should 
know about the coverage, who 
agents are, and where policies are 
kept. 

Make an inventory of goods 
covered, etc., and keep it with the 
policy in a safe place away from 
the hazard insured against. 

No one is rich enough to af- 
ford insurance necessary to cover 
all financial risks. But few fam- 
ilies can afford not to insure 
against occurrences which would 
cause a major setback or wipe 
them out financially. 








Is The Showring 





OT so long ago, in the offi- 

cial journal of one of our 
leading breed societies, there ap- 
peared the extraordinary state- 
ment that the judges selected by 
breed societies to officiate at our 
agricultural shows, are chosen for 
their ability to assess the finer 
points of difference, not obvious 
to the unpractised eye. 

Such a statement savors of 
witchcraft and the dark ages! 

What are the finer points they 
spot so clearly but we can’t see? 

One is a good, level topline. 
And the reason given for this is 
that a straight back is essential 
for carrying the weight of the in- 
ternal organs. 

To demonstrate how illogical 
such reasoning is one has but to 
look at the horse, which is ex- 
pected—in addition to supporting 
its own intestines—to carry con- 
siderable weight upon its back or 
to pull heavy loads. 

In the horse (fortunately for 





ls there a better wa 
facts, not on fancies? 
thinks there is and says so... 


A Lot of Ruddy Nonsense? 


of judging cows ... on 
An English dairy farmer 


Condensed from Dairy Farmer (British Isles) 
G. H. T. Stovin, English Dairy Farmer 


its rider!) the back is anything 
but straight. 

As an anatomical fact, the ab- 
dominal contents are supported 
mainly in two ways—by being 
slung from the backbone by var- 
ious ligamentous structures and 
by being supported by the strong 
musculature of the abdominal 
wall. 

Should these muscles atrophy 
for any reason, the resulting 
weakness of this muscular wall 
results in gradual stretching of 
the ligamentous structures which 
are then no longer able to sustain 
the weight of the viscera. Vis- 
ceroptosis follows as a matter of 
course, 

How relatively unimportant is 
the straightness or otherwise of 
the backbone. And how much 
more essential is a strong ab- 
dominal wall! 

Now here are two more finer 
points: depth through the heart 
and well-sprung ribs. They are 


Reprinted by permission from Dairy Farmer, Lloyds Chambers, ipswich, England 
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considered desirable because they 
give capacity which enables the 
cow to digest and absorb a large 
amount of food. 

This is yet another example of 
faulty reasoning. 

The stomach, in the human, 
and its equivalent in cattle, is 
situated in the abdomen, not in 
the chest. The man who has eat- 
en well, if unwisely, undoes his 
top trouser button, not his waist- 
coat! 

Fortunately for all concerned, 
the stomach being a muscular or- 
gan, is capable of dilation to ac- 
commodate a large meal. If it 
were situated in the- chest, dis- 
comfort would rapidly become 
acute because the bony chest 
cavity cannot enlarge. The ab- 
dominal wall, being a strong, 
muscular organ, can give to ac- 
commodate the swollen stomach. 

Therefore, on anatomical 
grounds, depth through the heart 
is relatively unimportant. 

These officially appointed 
judges also look for a wide muzzle 
—on the ground that wide nos- 
trils allow an animal to inhale 
the maximum possible amount of 
air and thus to develop heart and 
lungs; at the same time more 
oxygen is able to pass into the 
blood so that the animal has 
greater powers of digestion and 
assimilation. 

Such specious statements may 
sound plausible to the uninitiated, 
but—and I cannot emphasize this 
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too strongly—they are both an- 
atomically and physiologically in- 
correct. 

Unless the lungs are diseased 
their capacity is adequate for any 
and every contingency of life. 

The amount of air inhaled is 
not governed by the size of the 
nostrils but by a delicate carbon 
dioxide balance in the system. 
Oxygen is transported round the 
arterial system in combination 
with haemoglobin; this combina- 
tion is referred to as oxyhaemo- 
globin. 

Normally the arterial blood is 
95 per cent saturated with oxy- 
gen. Even when a healthy indi- 
vidual is breathing pure oxygen, 
very little more than 95 per cent 
can be taken up by the haemo- 
globin since it is already almost 
saturated. 

Any slight increase in the 
amount of oxygen in the blood 
is produced mainly as a result 
of solution of oxygen in the blood 
plasma. 

It would be possible to write 
at considerable length upon the 
various mechanisms, from the res- 
piratory center in the brain down- 
wards, which control the rate and 
depth of respiration. 

However, I trust that I have 
said enough to indicate that the 
width of the nostrils is not one 
of these factors, nor has it any- 
thing to do either with the de- 
velopment of the lungs or the 
chest wall, nor with the massage 
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of a greater or smaller amount 
of oxygen into the bloodstream. 
Misleading Milk Veins 

I had thought it was now a 
generally-accepted fact that the 
size of the milk veins was no in- 
dication of the milking ability of 
a cow. Yet, periodically, this 
topic recurs in various forms. 

Some judges will aver that, 
since the milk-veins carry the 
blood from the udder back to- 
wards the heart, their size must 
be an indication of the amount 
of blood being passed to the ud- 
der. Others will talk at length 
about the variation in size and 
toruosity of the veins on either 
side of the body. 

Don’t they know that for a long 
time it has been accepted that the 
venous system in humans is most 
unpredictable? 

In general the veins follow the 
arteries, but they vary in size to 
an enormous extent. In some 
people they can be literally in- 
visible; in others they are ap- 
parent at a glance. 

Moreover the veins in one arm 
or in one leg can produce a 
markedly different pattern from 
those in the other. It is there- 
fore not altogether surprising to 
find that the milk veins can vary 
in size, number and symmetry— 
even in cows of similar milking 
potential and ability. 

I am prepared to accept the 
importance of good legs and ud- 
der, but only provided that the 
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average length of life of our cows 
is raised considerably above its 
present short span. I cannot see 
the object of stressing these points 
if the majority of our bulls and 
cows are dead before their value 
can be demonstrated or utilized. 
Cult of Conformation 

Undoubtedly — and unfortu- 
nately — the cult of type and 
conformation has received very 
general acceptance. 

The reason, I fancy, is that 
man is ever looking for a sign 
by which he can direct his ac- 
tions. In the process he has not 
always been guided by logic. Nor 
has he been slow to produce argu- 
ments — not always based upon 
fact — to support any theory that 
he may have invented. 

In pre-Mendelian days there 
was the excuse that no better 
method of selection existed. To- 
day the situation is vastly chang- 
ed. Only man is unchanging. Be- 
ing mentally lazy he prefers to 
stagnate in a morass of type and 
conformation rather than to read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest 
the truths that science has laid 
bare for him. 


But the whole concept of judg- 
ing cattle on type and conforma- 
tion is founded upon a series of 
anatomical and physiological er- 
rors. If one is prepared to accept 
this fact—and the pundits will 
find it exceedingly difficult to dis- 
pute the truths I have enunciated 
—then some clear thinking upon 
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the future of agricultural shows 
becomes necessary. 

It seems to me that two pos- 
sible courses are open to the breed 
societies and the show commit- 
tees. 

One course is to do nothing 
and allow events to shape them- 
selves. This has happened al- 
ready in the poultry world where 
a cleavage has occurred into show 
types and utility types. The com- 
mercial poultry farmer has no in- 
terest whatsoever in the former— 
because experience has taught 
him that there is no correlation 
between show standards and pro- 
duction. 

A somewhat similar trend is 
visible in the pig and sheep world. 

As for cattle, attendance at 
local markets will show that there 
is very little difference between 
the prices realized for pedigree 
and non-pedigree. 

This, surely, is the writing on 
the wall for the breed societies. 

The second course, could, in 
my opinion, be really construc- 
tive. 

This (England) is an urban- 
ized country, in which the agri- 
cultural vote is of scant impor- 
tance. It should be realized that 
the future well-being of farming 
may depend to a very large de- 
gree on obtaining the goodwill 
and sympathy of the town dwell- 


er. 


New Ideas for Shows 
No better way of securing the 
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townsmen’s interest could be de- 
vised than his nearest agricultural 
show. Yet how little is done at 
these shows with the underlying 
idea of educating the general pub- 
lic or of selling our wares? 

(a) All judging abolished as 
useless and quite misleading. 

This would at once end the ap- 
pearance, at show after show, of 
the same team of cattle, entered 
by a few well-known exhibitors 
whose cows spend the show sea- 
son touring the countryside. 

Instead, certain spaces should 
be allotted either for cattle in 
general or for various breeds in 
particular. 

Applications for filling these 
spaces should be invited from 
farmers. Should more applica- 
tions be received than can be 
accommodated, allocation could 
be by rota so that those disap- 
pointed one year are assured of 
favorable consideration the fol- 
lowing year. 

It would be up to each farmer 
to make his exhibit both inter- 
esting and instructive. Moreover, 
being a personal matter, he would 
almost certainly attend himself to 
answer questions and—if it were 
his desire—to book orders for his 
stock. 


(b) The milk bar should be sit- 
uated in the middle of the cattle 
lines. No townsmen could sub- 
sequently say, “Cor, we get our 
milk from a clean shop, not from 
a dirty old cow!” 
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(c) The breed societies could 
either provide their own tents or 
help to finance cne or more of 
their members, who would toe 
the party line and exhibit society 
literature. 

These would be drastic 
changes. But I suggest them be- 
cause I have noted how little 
concern appears to be shown in 
interesting the general public, 
which wanders in a somewhat 
aimless and desultory fashion 
through the cattle lines; and be- 
cause I hold the opinion that, as 
a means of selecting breeding or 
production stock, shows have 
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proved a complete failure— 
though they may well have helped 
the regular showman to sell some 
of his surplus cattle. 

Their usefulness in selling agri- 
culture to the public has never 
been exploited adequately or, in- 
deed, at all. Yet their potential- 
ities in this arena are manifestly 
unique. 

Is it too much to hope that 
breed societies and show commit- 
tees will re-think the whole situ- 
ation, eschew this judging folly 
and join together in making shows 
the means of putting the farmer’s 
point of view before the public? 





Safety Rules 


BSERVE these safety rules 
for handling checks. 

(1) When placing your name 
on the back of a check without 
qualification you are personally 
acknowledging receipt of the val- 
ue of that check. This is known 
as a “blank” endorsement. Should 
you lose the endorsed check, a 
finder could cash it. Always wait 
until you are ready to cash a 
check before you place your blank 
endorsement on the back. 

(2) A check deposited by mail 
should be endorsed with the “re- 
stricted” endorsement: “Pay to 
the order of X Bank for Deposit 
Only’ or ‘For Deposit Only.” 
Should you have both a checking 
and savings account in the same 
bank, designate in which you wish 


for Banking 


the money to be placed. Sign 
your name underneath. It can- 
not be cashed by anyone and pro- 
tects you if lost or stolen. 


(3) If a check is lost, notify the 
bank at once. If you telephone 
the information, confirm it at 
once with a letter. 


(4) Cash or deposit a check 
immediately after receiving it. 
The writer of the check could die, 
in which case the check would be 
no good.. He might be an un- 
businesslike individual that does 
not always know his bank balance. 
After several months, of course, 
a check becomes ‘stale.’ A bank 
may not cash one several months 
old without fresh instructions. 

—California Farmer 

















Tax Accounting for the Farmer 





T HAS been said, from time 

to time, that accounting is not 
an exact science. With respect to 
accounting as it pertains to the 
average farmer this is certainly a 
masterpiece of understatement. 
Working farmers, as a class, prob- 
ably put in about as many hours 
earning a living as do certified 
public accountants and it is thus 
understandable that maintenance 
of adequate accounting records 
usually comes out second best to 
an evening in front of the tele- 
vision set. 


While the Internal Revenue 
Code provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate 
may require any person, by no- 
tice served or by regulations, to 
keep such records as may be 
deemed sufficient to show wheth- 
er or not such person is liable 
for tax, the regulations appear to 
relax this requirement by except- 
ing from this requirement those 
whose gross income consists solely 


A CPA, writing in his professional 
journal, gives unusual information about 
arm taxes... 


Condensed from 


The Journal of Accountancy 


Robert L. Baker, CPA 


of compensation for personal 
services rendered or arises solely 
from the business of growing and 
selling products of the soil. 


The Farmers’ Tax Guide for 
1955 does make an attempt at 
improving this situation, however, 
by its comment to the effect that 
“all taxpayers, including farm- 
ers,” are required to keep records 
which will enable them to pre- 
pare an accurate income tax re- 
turn and which may be audited. 


Who is a farmer? One of the 
first problems which must be 
solved is to determine the defini- 
tion of taxpayers known as farm- 
ers. For purposes of declaring 
estimated tax and establishing due 
date of return, a farmer is an indi- 
vidual whose gross income from 
farming is at least two-thirds of 
the total estimated gross income 
from all sources. Gross income 
from farming for this purpose is 
the selling price of raised pro- 
duce or livestock, plus the gross 


Reprinted by permission from The Journal of Accountancy, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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profit on purchased produce or 
livestock. 


Income 

The general rule as to the in- 
clusion of income of farmers is 
the same as that for all other tax- 
payers, i.e., income is to be in- 
cluded in the year of receipt un- 
less, under the method of ac- 
counting employed by the tax- 
payer, such income should be 
properly accounted for as of a 
different period. 

Farmers, like other taxpayers, 
seem to have no trouble in such 





Farmers bought nearly 1.1 
million automobiles in 1955. 
Over three-fifths of them 
were used cars. 





problems as constructive receipt. 
It is not uncommon for a cash- 
basis farmer to dispose of a crop 
just prior to the end of his ac- 
counting period with a verbal un- 
derstanding that he does not wish 
to receive the proceeds until early 
in the subsequent year. A farm- 
er may indulge in such practices 
in order to take advantage of a 
price situation which he feels 
may deteriorate or, perhaps, to 
insure the availability of cash for 
payment on account of his esti- 
mated tax liability which is forth- 
coming. Occasionally a taxpayer 
may win a constructive receipt 
case where he has no legal right 
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to demand and receive his money 
under the terms of the agreement 
of sale, but this is generally con- 


sidered a poor risk. 


The constructive receipt prob- 
lem, where brought about by the 
fear of declining prices, can be 
avoided by the judicious use of 
futures. The farmer may sell, 
for example, 1,000 bales of cotton 
(his anticipated crop) for future 
delivery at today’s prices. At the 
time of required delivery he can 
cover his “short” position by buy- 
ing on the open market for ap- 
proximately the same price that 
he will receive for selling his com- 
modity at that time. This partic- 
ular type of hedge will obviously 
deny a taxpayer the benefits of 
an unanticipated price increase 
but will have insured him against 
decline. 


Expenses 


Generally. The general rule for 
the deduction of expenses by 
farmers applies in the same man- 
ner as for other taxpayers: on 
the cash basis expenses are de- 
ducted when paid, while on the 
accrual basis expenses are de- 
ductible when incurred. 


Deductions of any sort are a 
matter of legislative grace and 
will be allowed only when pro- 
vided for by clear language of 
the statute; the burden of proof 
must of necessity be upon the 
taxpayer. 

We all have a sound under- 
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standing of the “hobby-loss” pro- 
vision whereby losses in excess of 
$50,000 per year during each of 
five consecutive years may be dis- 
allowed. It has been held that, 
with respect to community in- 
come, this limitation of $50,000 
is available to each spouse. It 
should not be mistakenly as- 
sumed that simply because losses 
are well below this ceiling they 
are automatically allowable. The 
fundamental requirements as to 
business expenses should always 
be kept in mind: they must be 
(1) incurred in carrying on a 
trade or business, (2) ordinary 
and necessary, and (3) paid or in- 
curred within the taxable year. 





The salt in the oceans, if 
extracted and spread over the 
land would cover the U. S. 
with a layer I!/, miles deep. 





We must be particularly alert as 
to the problem of the business- 
man who purchases a five- or 
ten-acre parcel of land which just 
happens to have on it a small 
orange grove which he operates at 
a loss year after year. There is 
a good chance that this loss will 
be disallowed. Occasionally the 
Commissioner will press an at- 
tack upon a taxpayer where con- 
tinual losses occur and he feels 
the farm is operated for pleas- 
ure. 
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In the Cope case there seems 
to be ample explanation for the 
losses questioned: in 1942 Cope 
purchased two carloads of steers 
just in time to be caught by the 
price freeze; in 1943 he and his 
children set out 10,000 tomato 
plants, ninety per cent of which 
were washed into the river by the 
worst cloudburst in many years; 
in 1943 he also bought six brood 
sows in which cholera developed 
just before their litters were born 
and most of the sows had to be 
destroyed; in 1944, upon the ad- 
vice of the county agent, he 
planted thirty acres of potatoes 
which rotted in the ground due 
to an unusually wet season; in 
1947 he purchased some sows and 
a boar which again became dis- 
eased and most of them had to 
be destroyed; in 1949 ragweed 
destroyed his entire thirty-acre 
crop of soy beans. The farm was 
appropriately located at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, and the hired fore- 
man was a gentleman named 
Haggard. About the only pleas- 
ure Mr. Cope received from his 
farming venture was in being al- 
lowed by the court to deduct his 
losses. 


Soil and Water Conservation 


Prior to the Revenue Act of 
1954 expenditures of this nature 
posed frequent problems as to 
their deductibility. 

Section 175 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 represents 
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the first legislative attempt to 
come to grips with this problem. 
Farm land in the United States 
is certainly one of our greatest 
natural resources and it is admir- 
able that sound conservation prac- 
tices are thus encouraged. The 
general provisions of Section 175 
have received ample publicity and 
only a brief analysis will be pre- 
sented: 

(a) Expenditures paid or in- 
curred by a taxpayer engaged in 
the business of farming for the 
purpose of soil or water conser- 
vation or for the prevention of 
erosion of land used in farming 
may be treated as expenses. 

(b) Amount deductible under 
(a) shall not exceed 25 per cent 
of the gross income from farm- 
ing. Carry-forward provisions of 
indefinite duration are provided 
subject only to the 25 per cent 
limitation in each succeeding 
year. 

(c) (1) Expenditures described 
in (a) are those for the treat- 
ment or moving of earth includ- 
ing (but not limited to) leveling, 
grading and terracing, contour 
furrowing, the construction, con- 
trol, and protection of diversion 
channels, drainage ditches, earth- 
en dams, watercourses, outlets, 
and ponds, the eradication of 
brush and the planting of wind- 
breaks. Not included are expen- 
ditures for the purchase, construc- 
tion, or improvement of struc- 
tures, appliances, or facilities sub- 
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ject to the allowance for depre- 
ciation. Also deductible are 
amounts paid on an assessment 
levied by a soil or water conser- 
vation or drainage district to de- 
fray expenditures by such district 
which would qualify if incurred 
by the taxpayer. 

(2) Land used in farming is 
land used (before or simultan- 
eously) by the taxpayer or his 
tenant for the production of crops 
etc. 

(d) (1) Election may be made 
without consent in return for first 
taxable year beginning after De 





The man with a chip on his 
shoulder always carries an un- 
necessary load. 





cember 31, 1953 and ending after 
August 16, 1954 in which such 
expenditures are paid or incurred. 

(2) Election may be made at 
any other time with consent. 

(e) Election once made must 
be adhered to unless permission 
to change is granted. 

An example of the type of 
problem which may arise follows: 
Farmer A decides that he is be- 
ing wasteful as to his irrigation 
water and that he might recover 
some of his water for diversion to 
another field by constructing an 
open canal between two of his 
fields. He takes his tractor out 
and proceeds to build such a 
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canal by gouging out a trench 
and using the earth displaced for 
earthen banks. Up to this point 
he seems clearly to have accomp- 
lished a water conservation meas- 
ure contemplated as deductible 
under Section 175. After finish- 
ing his chore he contemplates the 
results and by the next irrigating 
season (the ensuing taxable year) 
he has concluded this really has 
been a fine idea but that open 
ditch seepage and evaporation 
were costing his precious water. 
He therefore proceeds to line his 
open ditch with reinforced con- 
crete. This latter operation is 
of such a nature that it must be 
capitalized; but what about the 
costs incurred in the prior year? 
If it had been the intent of the 
farmer from the first phase of 
construction to complete a struc- 
ture which would be subject to 
the allowance for depreciation, 
presumably he should not have 
deducted the earlier costs under 
Section 175. 


Accounting Methods 

Generally. Farmers generally 
are permitted the same discretion 
as other taxpayers in establishing 
the method of accounting to be 
used. The more common methods 
are the cash basis and the accrual 
basis; the deferred-crop method 
is rather limited in use. The 
features of the prevalent methods 
do not vary substantially in their 
application to farmers as com- 
pared to other taxpayers. The 
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farmer who elects to use inven- 
tories in determining his income 
normally is required to use the 
accrual. method. The permission 
of the Commissioner is required 
to change an accounting method 
once adopted. The Commissioner 
has been quite reasonable in al- 
lowing livestock raisers to shift to 
the cash basis in order to secure 





Too many people itch for 
what they want, but won't 
scratch for it. 





the greatest possible benefits of 
capital gain treatment of breed- 
ing and dairy animals. 

One of the prime advantages 
of the cash basis which does not 
always come to mind is the valu- 
ation which may attach to live- 
stock and produce at the date of 
a taxpayer’s death, thereby pro- 
viding basis against subsequent 
sales without previous income 
consequences. 


Inventories. A farmer may val- 
ue his inventories at cost or the 
lower of cost or market. Since 
the determination of cost is usu- 
ally impractical for the average 
farmer, two additional methods 
are provided (1) the farm-price 
method and (2) the unit-live- 
stock-price method. 

' The farm-price method may be 
applied both to crops and to live- 
stock. Under this method, inven- 
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tories are valued at market price 
less direct costs of disposition 
such as broker’s commissions, 
hauling to market, etc. If the 
farm-price method is adopted it 
must be applied to all inventories 
except those as to which the unit- 
livestock-price method is used. It 
has been held that sales proceeds 
received as much as three months 
after the close of the year, in the 
absence of major interim price 
fluctuations, were properly used 
in determining year-end values. 


The unit-livestock-price meth- 
od may be used only as to live- 
stock raised and to livestock pur- 
chased before maturity and raised 
to maturity. The principal feat- 
ure of this method involves the 
segregation of livestock into age 
and type categories to which a 
constant price is applied. The 
price used in each case should 
represent the estimated cost of 
bringing an animal of that age 
and type to that particular stage 
of development and maturity. 
Once the categories and prices 
have been fixed, they must remain 
constant unless permission to 
change is granted. It has been 
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held that although a taxpayer 
thought he was using this method, 
where inventory values were de- 
termined by doubling loan values, 
the values used bore no relation- 
ship to cost of production or pur- 
chase price but wera related to 
market or selling prices, and the 
taxpayer had therefore elected the 
use of the farm-price method. 

Where adequate inventory rec- 
ords are not maintained and in- 
ventories are arrived at from 
memory alone the cash basis must 
be used. 


Since growing crops may not 
be inventories, some farmers have 
adopted the deferred-crop-cost 
method where the crop cycle 
straddles the close of the fiscal 
year. This method contemplates 
the deferral of all charges applic- 
able to growing crops until the 
harvest and sale are completed. 
While this method was designed 
primarily for situations involving 
crops with a cycle in excess of 
one year, it has been used in con- 
nection with such one-season 
crops as cotton and grain and has 
proved acceptable to the Com- 
missioner on the local level. 





Record Turkey Crop 


According to estimates by the Crop Reporting Board, about 
81 million turkeys will be raised by farmers in the U. S. this year. 
This is an increase of 5 per cent above the number of turkeys raised 
in 1956 and will establish an all time record high. Turkey prices 
during the first half of 1957 were about 15 per cent below prices 
in the same period of 1956. 




















How They Farm in Spain 


An Englishman's impression of Spanish agriculture. 
He traveled three weeks and saw one tractor... 


Condensed from Agriculture 


W. E. Shewell-Cooper, Thaxted Horticultural College 


T WOULD be necessary to 

spend at least six months in 
Spain to see the whole horticul- 
tural picture in its true perspec- 
tive, and so in a visit of just un- 
der three weeks I was restricted to 
a study of only three Provinces. 

It was obvious from the start 
that the major problem confront- 
ing this wonderful country is the 
maintaining of an adequate wa- 
ter supply. The officials speak 
very definitely of “dry land” and 
“watered land,” and so in de- 
scribing any farm or region the 
land is always divided into these 
two component parts. It is signifi- 
cant that the first spot to which a 
market gardener takes you when 
you arrive is his well; in many 
cases the owner cannot afford to 
install mechanical means for 
pumping up the water and still 
has to depend on the ancient 
method whereby a donkey walk- 
ing round and round the well sup- 
plies the required pumping pow- 
er. 

My previous visit to Spain was 


eight years ago, and the tremen- 
dous change for the better which 
has taken place in the interim has 
to be seen to be believed. Houses 
and farms are cleaner, cultivations 
much improved, and the people 
are better dressed. Perhaps the 
feature which has contributed 
most to the improvement is the 
Colonization Scheme introduced 
by the Duke of Primo de Rivera 
when he was Minister of Agricul- 
ture a few years ago. Under his 
scheme, men are each given six 
hectares (2.47 acres) of land 
which is promptly irrigated either 
by an overhead system or by chan- 
nelling the water between the 
rows of crops. The workers are 
housed in new village commu- 
nities. 
Ciudad Real Province 

I was impressed by the effi- 
ciency of the Director in the Prov- 
ince of Ciudad Real—Ilmo. Sen. 
Don Paulino Alonzo. He was re- 
sponsible for three sectors com- 
prising some 8,000 hectares. The 
land is owned by a public com- 
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pany but has the backing of the 
State with compulsory powers for 
buying land; there is, however, a 
proviso that no farmer may be 
deprived of all his land. Appli- 
cants for holdings are selected by 
a local committee, and after five 
years’ training, and provided their 
work proves satisfactory, they are 
allowed to start paying for the 
land they are occupying. A 
twenty-year period is allowed for 
repayment, but some _ workers 
clear their “mortgages” within 
their first few years of occupation. 





A hot baked potato of- 
fered for sale in a piece of 
aluminum foil is expected to 
make a big hit at football 
games this fall. 





To every thirty colonists there 
is a _ specially-trained foreman, 
who is himself a colonist; a Coun- 
ty Horticulturist Adviser visits 
them regularly to give specialist 
advice. 

The wells usually have an out- 
put of about 6% million litres 
(134 pints) an hour, and each 
colonist can obtain water for six- 
teen hours, three days a week, at 
a very reasonable price. Elec- 
tricity is supplied to all holdings. 

A visit was also paid to the 
Agricultural School at Daimiel, 
where twenty-five students are ac- 
cepted. The students, whose ages 
range from 18 to 30, receive free 
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education, food and clothing, and 
all their travelling expenses. The 
living accommodation in the 
school is very good, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the warden 
in charge maintains a strict watch 
over the personal behaviour and 
hygiene of the students! The 
daily routine includes lectures and 
practical work on the fruit and 
cereal crops grown on land be- 
longing to the school. 

There are many Agricultural 
Co-operative Packing Stations in 
Spain, and the one I visited at 
Estepona is said to be a typical 
example. It caters for all market 
gardeners in a region of about 
1,400 hectares. It is open every 
day, including Sunday, from 9 
a.m. to 1 p.m., and 5 p.m. to 8 
p.m. (from 1 to 5 p.m. is siesta 
time!). In the busy seasons the 
station stays open until 1 o’clock 
in the morning. Vegetables and 
fruit are brought in on the backs 
of donkeys and mules, which tra- 
vel for miles over mountain paths 
with their loads of 400 Ibs. and 
more. 

Every day the “fixed” prices are 
set and shown on blackboards in 
the station. After the wholesaler 
has brought his supplies of fruit 
or vegetables, he is allowed to tip 
them on to the concrete floor and 
set to work with his helpers grad- 
ing, packing, and dispatching the 
produce. 


Growers on a large or small 
scale all invest in the Co-opera- 
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tive Packing Station; they pay 
dues on the produce sold each 
day, but receive dividends on the 
profits made during the year. 
They can borrow money for buy- 
ing machinery and fertilizers. 
Methods of Cultivation 

In contrast to the efficiency 
demonstrated by both the Gov- 
ernment and Farmers’ Union or- 
ganizations are the primitive 
methods of cultivation. In the 
2,000 miles I travelled I saw only 
one tractor, but there were hun- 
dreds of oxen pulling rather crude 
ploughs and men harvesting bar- 
ley by hand; there were pigs 
chained and tethered by the side 
of the road and droves of goats 
eating the weeds on land recently 
harvested. 

Unusual crops to our British 
eyes were the sugar cane and rice. 
Sixteen varieties of rice are 
grown in Spain; planting is car- 
ried out in May and harvesting 
in late September. The cutting 
is done by hand, and after three 
or four days’ drying the crop goes 
to the mills. In the Ciudad Real 
province there have been yields 
up to 10,000 kilos per hectare 
(as compared with only 4,000 in 
China), and it is claimed that 
these excellent results are due to 
maintaining the soil at between 
pH 4 and 5. 

I was interested to make some 
study of the methods of cultiva- 
tion of outdoor tomatoes. The 
principal variety grown is Valen- 
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cia, which produces a large, rough 
fruit. Another variety is Murcia; 
it yields about 40,000 kilos per 
hectare, and the grower obtains 
a price equivalent to 34d (about 
lc) a lb.—a return with which 
he is satisfied. It is no wonder 
that the crops can be produced 





The United States produces 
84°/, of the world's automo- 
biles, 61% of its wheat, 61% 
of its machinery, 71%, of its 
corn, and 75%, of its steel. 





so cheaply, for labor costs are very 
low; a worker receives only 30s- 
55s ($4.35 to $5.10) a week, and 
if he works overtime he receives 
only the usual day rate. There is 
always plenty of casual labor 
available. 


The sizes and types of market 
gardens vary considerably; for in- 
stance, some businessmen buy 
market gardens as a sideline and 
put them in charge of managers; 
many growers own small plots of 
land which they cultivate inten- 
sively, using an “all compost” 
crop rotation that includes let- 
tuces, garlic and onions, roots, 
and tomatoes. No artificials are 
used. Then there are the bigger 
holdings—I was able to visit one 
of these which consisted of nearly 
1,000 hectares; almost half of this 
land is too mountainous for suc- 
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cessful cultivation, but the rest 
produces heavy crops of citrus 
fruits, olives, almonds, and cer- 
eals. The grading and packing of 
the fruit are done by hand, quick- 
ly and efficiently, different col- 
ored wrapping papers being used 
for each grade. 

On the way to Granada, I 
passed through districts like Mot- 
ril, where the earliest crops of 
vegetables are grown in terraced 
gardens irrigated by a system of 
small artificial “rivers.” In the 
Velez de Benaudalla area orange 
trees are prolific and children 
stand at the roadside selling the 
fruit. There are also plenty of 
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sweet cherry trees, but the pre- 
dominating crop in the Granada 
province is the olive. 


Spain is a country of tremen- 
dous contrasts. There are some 
fertile plains, but also great 
rangés of mountains; the popula- 
tion appears to be divided be- 
tween the well-to-do on the one 
hand, and on the other a large 
number of poor people, who find 
it difficult to get work all the 
year round. But the people are 
charming and most hospitable, 
and I got the impression that they 
have a great sense of awareness 
and a desire to advance with the 
times. 





Have A Home 


Business Center 


Could you locate valuable papers, deeds, wills, insurance policies 


in a hurry in your home? 


Most of us do not anticipate emergencies, such as fires, acci- 
dents or other disasters, but we do have times when we can’t find 
important papers or cancelled checks simply because we do not have 
a well-planned place to put them. 

Planned business centers are appearing in more homes these 


days, according to home management specialists. 


They provide a 


comfortable place to work for a few minutes each day; a place to 
keep a ready file on bills, cancelled checks, important papers. 


All you need is an ample, 


comfortable, well-lighted writing 


center, a comfortable chair, handy file for current materials, an- 
other file or storage place for back records, waste basket and desk 


supplies. 


Some families have the writing desk handy for a business cen- 
ter; others are converting old kitchen cabinets and wash stands into 
business centers; and still others are making desks. 

Consider where and how you can plan your family business 


centers. 


You'll find it a real source of satisfaction. 


—New Mexico A & M College 























F SWINE producers are to 

collect the full profits from 
their labor and investment, they 
must place hogs of the right type, 
on the right market, at the right 
time, in the right condition and 
at the least possible cost. 

That’s a pretty big order but 
the producer who can meet all 
these objectives will make money 
year in and year out with hogs. 

The only type of hog that 
should be bred for today’s mar- 
ket is the meat-type hog. This 
means a hog that possesses a max- 
imum of lean meat development 
in the primal cut regions and only 
a minimum amount of fat which 
is necessary for extra flavor, ten- 
derness and palatability of the 
cuts. 


The Right Type of Hogs 

Many producers object to this 
idea and say that packers do not 
pay a high enough price differ- 
ential in favor of meat-type hogs 
to make it worth their while to 
produce that kind of hog. They 
claim that it costs more to pro- 


No phase of the swine enterprise can be 
varneglected if you want maximum profits . . 


National Livestock Producer 


Stewart H. Fowler 


Washington State College 


duce the meat-type hog. 

The truth of the matter is that 
they can not afford to produce 
any other kind of hog but the 
meat type! They are killing the 
market for their product by con- 
tinuing to produce the overly fat 
type hog. When Mrs. Housewife 
exercises her choice for meats at 
the self-service meat counter at 
out modern super markets, she is 
not going to settle for those small 
“eyed” pork chops with excess 
fat. You can bet your last dollar 
that she is going to look for a 
better buy for her money. 


Research at many of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations indi- 
cate that it is just as economical to 
produce the meat-type hog as it 
is the fat-type hog. 

The easiest way to produce the 
meat-type of hog is to breed to- 
ward that goal. True enough, 
some modification in type can be 
accomplished through a properly 
managed feeding program. How- 
ever, there never has been a pro- 
ducer who could feed muscle on 
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to a hog that did not possess the 
inheritance for large muscle de- 
velopment. 

To breed for the meat-type hog 
means that the producer must 
first identify those lines of hogs 
that possess bred-in muscle de- 
velopment. This can best be ac- 
complished through production 
testing programs. Once the meat- 
type lines have been identified 





The first thing most people 
grow in gardens is tired. 





and isolated, the breeder should 
base his entire breeding program 
around such animals. Then feed- 
ing enters the picture. With the 
right breeding for superior muscle 
development, it is up to the pro- 
ducer to follow a feeding program 
that will allow maximum devel- 
opment of that muscling. 


The Right Hog Market 


Livestock producers in most 
sections of the country have a 
wide choice of outlets for mar- 
keting their meat animals. The 
hog producer is confronted with 
the decision of which market is 
the right market for him. He 
must make this decision every 
time he has an animal or a load 
of animals ready to go to market, 
because the market that may be 
most advantageous for him one 
time is not necessarily the right 
one a week, or a month, or a 
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year later. 


If the producer’s choice of a 
market is based upon expected net 
return, he must consider the four 
factors applicable to alternative 
markets. First, what price will 
his animals most likely bring per 
hundredweight on the various 
markets. The answer should be 
balanced against the other three 
factors: 1) The cost of transpor- 
tation; 2) the estimated shrink- 
age and death losses up to the 
time of sale; and 3) the handling 
and selling expenses at the various 
markets. 


Some markets may pay slightly 
higher prices, but in some cases 
the increased transportation and 
marketing costs may more than 
offset the price advantage. 


The Right Time to Market 


Hogs follow a two-cycle price 
pattern as a result of two pig 
crops being produced each year. 
More pigs are born in March and 
April than in any other months. 
The main portion of these spring 
pigs are sold in November and 
December, resulting in a severe 
downturn in prices. August and 
September constitute a second 
peak period in farrowing. The 
fall pigs arrive on the market 
the following year in March, 
April and May in such volume as 
to depress prices. 


Because the fall pig crop is 
smaller than the spring crop, price 
fluctuations in the winter and 
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spring—when the fall crop is mar- 
keted—are not as pronounced and 
severe as those in the fall. Prices 
are highest in mid-summer as a 
result of fewer hogs being avail- 
able for slaughter during that 
period. The high summer prices 
would be more extreme except 
for the large number of sows 
normally sold for slaughter dur- 
ing that time of year. 

The prices for packing sows 
tend to reach their lowest point 
in November, December and Jan- 
uary, with a secondary low in 
April. This is largely due to the 
fact that sows must compete with 
the bulk of the spring and fall 
pigs during those months. August 
and September are usually the 
months of peak prices for packing 
sows. This represents a period 
when packers are trying to keep 
a minimum number of hogs go- 
ing through their plants. With a 
greatly reduced supply of hogs on 
the market, the packers tend to 
be easier on heavier-weight hogs 
and prices hit a seasonal peak for 
low-quality hogs. 

Without a doubt, the time of 
farrowing is closely tied to the 
time that barrows and gilts are 
sold for slaughter. Producers, 
however, can make several adjust- 
ments between farrowing and 
marketing which will permit 
earlier or delayed marketing. The 
producer may self-feed on well- 
balanced rations and sell at light- 
er weights in order to hit an early 
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higher-price market, such as push- 
ing February pigs for the Aug- 
ust market. Or, the pigs may be 
put on a limited-feeding program, 
utilizing pasture as much as pos- 
sible, and sell the hogs at heavy 
weights. Thus, late fall pigs may 
be made ready for sale by mid- 
summer of the following year. 
The date of farrowing may be 
advanced in order to place pigs 
on an earlier and more favorable 
market. Sows may be bred to far- 
row in late January and early 





A tablespoon of tobacco 
seed will plant 6!/, acres. 





February. The pigs may be mar- 
keted in the seasonally high- 
price months of August and Sep- 
tember. Fall litters may be far- 
rowed in August and the pigs can 
go to market in February or 
March when prices usually hit a 


‘slight secondary high. 


The Right Kind of Feed 


With the marketing date for 
finished hogs depending upon the 
breeding and feeding programs, 
a good procedure for the produc- 
er to follow is to determine the 
best market months price-wise 
and then adjust the breeding and 
feeding schedule to place hogs at 
market weight by those dates. Of 
course, in some sections of the 
country, it may not be practical 
to arrange a feeding program 
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which will make it possible to 
finish hogs at the time the prices 
are highest. 

Much of the seasonal varia- 
tion in the volume of livestock 
marketed is caused by differences 
in the cost of producing live 
stock at different times of the 
year. This means, of course, that 
it is not necessarily true that a 
producer would make more mon- 
ey by shifting his operations so 
as to have his hogs ready for 
market at the seasons of normally 
high prices. 

For example, the higher cost 
of producing winter pigs may 
more than offset the higher prices 
that would be received for them 
during the summer months. This 
means that the producer must 
give due consideration to his costs 
of production when planning his 
marketing program. 

In some sections of the country, 
a few swine producers are turn- 
ing to a multiple-farrowing sys- 
tem. Some producers breed a few 
sows each month of the year. In 
this way, they have a few hogs 
ready for market throughout the 
year. This provides them with a 
monthly pay check. It spreads 
out their “market risk” and takes 
full advantage of a limited num- 
ber of farrowing pens or stalls. 

A more common practice, how- 
ever, is to breed two sets of sows 
to produce four pig crops per 
year. This may be accomplished 
by following a schedule such as 
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the following: 
Breed Farrow Market 
January 1 April 24 October 24 
Aprii 1 July 23 January 23 
Rebreed Farrow Market 
July 1 October 22 April 22 
October 1 January 22 July 22 


Such a system of multiple far- 
rowing removes some of the risk 
encountered in a program based 
upon market futures and is a safer 
program. The outstanding merit 
of such a program is reflected in 
the fact that the producer is nev- 
er caught with a lot of hogs when 
prices are low and will always 
have a few to sell when prices 
are high. 


The Right Market Condition 


Normally, condition in meat 
animals refers to the degree of 
fatness. In this discussion, cover- 
age is extended to include all of 
the following: 

1. Correct weight (usually some- 
where between 180 and 240 
pounds). 

2. Desired degree of finish 
(should grade U. S. No. 1). 

3. Low shrinkage. 


4. Freedom from bruises. 
5. Uniformity in the load. 


Generally 200 to 220 pound 
hogs bring the highest prices at 
most markets, although hogs of 
lighter or heavier weights may 
bring a higher price during cer- 
tain times of the year. Before 


holding hogs to weights heavier 
than 220 pounds, the producer 
should figure the cost of the ad- 
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ditional gain in addition to the 
probable price at a later date. It 
should be remembered that feed 
represents approximately 80% of 
the total cost of producing hogs, 
and that gains on heavier hogs 
are less effective and more costly 
than for lighter hogs. 


As was pointed out earlier, a 
certain minimum degree of fin- 
ish is necessary to produce high 
quality carcasses. This optimum 
amount leads to a grade of U. S. 
No. 1, provided the hog possesses 
satisfactory conformation and 
quality. Less than this mimimum 
required amount results in a 
grade of Medium; small exces- 
sive amounts lead to a grade of 
U. S. No. 2; and large excessive 
amounts of fat results in a grade 
of U. S. No. 3. As the grade 
moves away from U. S. No. 1 in 
either direction, the hogs are dis- 
counted in price at many markets. 


The hog producer who devel- 
ops a reputation for high yielding 
hogs will find that he can often 
secure extra rewards. As a packer 
buyer not too many years ago, I 
found that certain producers con- 
sistently sold hogs which cut-out 
higher yields as a result of less fill 
and reduced shrinkage. Standard 
procedure was to “add a bit” 
when purchasing hogs from those 
producers. It might pay a pro- 
ducer to consider the worth of 
developing “reputation hogs.” 
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Raise Reputation Hogs 


In the same fashion, some pro- 
ducers develop reputations for 
bruise-free hogs. This likewise 
can result in a premium from 
many packers. I have often heard 
it said that “if you must kick a 
hog, first take off your shoe!” 
This is sound advice in more ways 
than one. It costs $5 to kick a 
hog! 

Uniformity in the load will usu- 
ally pay extra dividends. There 
is a tendency, for example, for the 
buyer to associate uniformity of 
color in a load of hogs with uni- 
formity of quality of carcass. I 
have often seen loads of mixed- 
colored hogs bring 25 cents to 50 





Experts in any line can't 
escape work that is hard and 
sometimes actually distasteful. 





cents per cwt. less on the same 
market than a uniform-colored 
load of similar type and quality 
on the same market at relatively 
the same time of day. Some 
people object to a cross-breeding 
program in view of the fact that 
it may lead to a lack of uniform- 
ity of color; however, with a little 
sound planning this does not have 
to be true. For instance, con- 
sider crosses of Yorkshires with 
Chester Whites, Durocs with 
Tamworths, or Berkshires with 
Poland Chinas. 








BEEF CATTLE 
How Much Weight Is Enough? ....Dec. 1956 
Adding Productive Power .......... Jon. 1957 
Showring, Progeny and 

Production Testing ..........+«- Jan. 1957 
Bigger, Cheaper Gains with Hormones Jan. ‘57 
Red Danes in America ........... Feb. 1957 
Can't Afford Unbred Cows ........ Feb. 1957 
How We Manage Feeder Cattle ..March 1957 
Bigger Returns from Beef ......... April 1957 
Waste Money on Unbred Cows ...April 1957 
Artificial Breeding for Beef? ...... ay, 1957 
Pe WN SEE ccsdcorceenesoens July 1957 
Which Feeding Program ......... Sept. 1957 
When Beef Cattle py Double? ..Sept. 1957 
Silage—Cut-Cost Cattle Feed ...... Sept. 1957 
Holstein Steers for Beef .......... Oct. 1957 
Be th Ge Te GD kvcccnccvecns Oct. 1957 
CONSERVATION 
New Look at Winter Cover Crops ...Dec. 1956 
Drouth Proofing Range Land ...... Feb. 1957 


Cloudburst Water Checked 
Plenty Land, No Grass .. 





Double Duty Stubble ............. 
Saving The Sell ...ccccccccccces 
Will Grasses Be Destroyed? ...... May, 
Gaerne 

isi New Crop ....Dec. 
Now = Seedbeds ...... cccccc oO 
Grow Quality Sweet Corn .......Jan. 
Crop Reporters ........ Ceneeveens Jan. 
Totes Fetes Be .cccccccccccccecs Jan. 
Old King in Modern Dress ...... Feb 
Beat Old Corn Yields .........-- Feb 
Gee Gee GD ccccccscces: con 
111-Bushel Dwarf Corn .......... March 
How Good Is Seed .............. April 
Ce Tees FOND cock cccccccecese ay, 
i MT CD ocececneeessdees May, 
Wheel Track Corn Planting ....... July 
Metre Coon Viekds .ccccccccccccces Ju 
Increase Field Efficiency ‘cigheknawe Sept 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Correct Type Means Long Life .... 
Ship Milk—No Refrigeration ......Dec 
Some Dairymen Make Money 
Milking Parlor on Wheels 
Cows Make 14,724 Ibs. . 
Stu Your Dairy Record . 
Is the Milk Can Out? 








A Dairy Farm Budget ............ Fe 

Facts About Bulk Milk Cooling | March 1957 
Milk Dealer Margins ...........March 1957 
Mastitis Not Contagious ........ March 1957 
Bulk Tank and $3 Milk ........ - April 1957 
Herd Thrives on 1-20 Grain Ratio April 1957 
Milk to Meet Demand ........... pril 1957 
CN UD Scecteererecvneenen April 1957 
Can Cows Have 10 Calves A Year? April 1957 
Milking the Right Breed? ......... pril 1956 
Young Cows Underfed ........... May, 1957 
Judge a Good Udder ........... ay, 1957 
Are You a *‘Cow Man''? ......... May, 1957 
Farmers Like Bulk Coolers ... ...May. 1957 
Developing Purebred Dairy Herd ...Sept. 1957 
Dairymen Like Green Chopping ...Sept. 1957 
Teamwork for Breeding Record ....Oct. 1957 
Time Breeding for Conception ..... Oct. 1957 
Ways to Boost Dairy Income ...... Oct. 1957 
The WADAM System .............. Oct. 1957 
Bacterial Counts, Quality Milk ..... Oct. 1957 
RE DE dentcecnrsee enous Oct. 1957 


ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 


One Bull, 2257 Calves ........ ..-Oct. 1957 
Report on Loose Housing ......... . 1957 
One Cow, 10 Calves a Year ...... Oct. 1957 
Checklist for Culling ...........+- Oct. 1957 
What Makes an A.|. Bull? ....... Oct. 1957 
What Bedding Is Best? ........... 1957 
FARM BUILDINGS & SHOP WORK 

Sun Cooled Poultry House .........Dec. 1956 
Flexible Plastic Pipe ............- Dec. 1956 
Self-Feeding Silos, Pole eed «+..-Dec. 1956 
Select Power Tools ..............-dan. 1957 
Is Fertility Inherited? ........... -Feb. 1957 
One Truck Does Work of Three .--Feb. 1957 
Tractor Fuels Dangerous ..........Feb. 1957 
Lightning DE ‘nasaadccsoesed March 1957 
Year "Round Money Saver Pree March 1957 
Push Button Farming .............April 1957 
Cribs and Bins Pay ...............duly 1957 
Self-Feeding Silos ..........+4+. -Sept. 1957 
Feed Automatically in Stall Barn . -Oct. 1957 
New Dairy Barns .........+.+-. --Oct. 1957 
FARM MANAGEMENT 

Specialization Pays ..............-Dec. 1956 
Protecting Your Heirs? ...........Dec. 1956 
$18,000 A Year on 260 Acres ....Dec. 1956 
Farm Income Tax Management ....Dec. 1956 
Law On The Farm ..... seeeecese Dec, 1956 
Should You Stay On Farm? .......Dec. 1956 
Ahead for Family Farm ...........Jan. 1957 
Life Insurance and Farmer ........Jan. 1957 
Fair Leases ..... coccvcccccccete VON 
Law: Animals on Highway ache -Jan. 1957 
What's Ahead for 1957 ..... cccoccQlts Vea 
Big Hope for Farming ............Jan. 1957 
Don’t Give Son Too Much ........ Feb. 1957 
What's Happening to Young Farmers? Feb. '57 
Making Farm Pay Today ........ -Feb. 1957 
Do You Really Sell? ........... ° = 1957 


Should You Soil Bank? 
Foreign Farm Markets ... 
Farmers Can Sell More 
law: Easements ............+. 
Kiplinger On Population 
Farm Bookkeeping ........ 
Going To Buy A Farm? 





Law: Trespass by Animals .......April 1957 
Good Records Save Taxes ......... April 1957 
Rainmaker and Weather .......... May 1957 
Rules of Surface Drainage ........ May 1957 
Cross Breeding Livestock ..........July 1957 
Family Farm 1957 Style .......... July 1957 
Compensation to Tenants .......... July 1957 
Uncut Hay on Soil Bank Acres ....Sept. 1957 
re Re GN” vncccesen cones Oct. 1957 
More Land, More Livestock? ...... Oct. 1957 
FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 

Farm Machinery in 1976 .......... Dec. 1956 
Crop Drying Building ............ Jan. 1957 
Farmers Need Substitute for Mule March 1957 
Best Way to Harvest Corn ........ July 1957 
Drying Corn on Farm ...........- July 1957 
Hay Crushers and Conditioners ....Sept. 1957 
Farm Equipment of Future ........ Sept. 1957 
Pipeline Milking ................ Oct. 1957 
Bape @ Gees WEE cc ccvcvcccecs Oct. 1957 
FEEDS 

One Feed for Another ............ Dec. 1956 
PS ree Jan. 1957 
Roughages as Feed .............. Feb. 1957 
High Roughage for Calves ........ April 1957 























ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 


New Feeding Contracts ........... ay, 1957 
Grain Mixtures for Dairy Cows ...July 1957 
Save on Feed Processing ......... July 1957 
FERTILIZERS 
Fertilizer y pened eeenerduwnen Jan. 1957 
Fertilizing Corn ........seceseeees Feb. 1957 
Why Fertilizer Best investment a 1957 
Liquid Fertilizers ..........0e.05 1957 
Corn Growth and Maturity . ely 1957 
FORESTRY 
Fertilizing Forest Trees ..... eoccse Feb. 1957 
Wood Chip Business ............. Feb. 1957 
Charcoal from Woodlots .......March 1957 
FRUIT 
All Eggs in One Basket ........ March 1957 
Sods Save Orchard Moisture ....March 1957 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 
Legumes Need Bacteria ...... «+--Feb. 1957 
Band Seed Legumes ..... aaneee March 1957 
Will A Barn Drier Pay? .......... April 1957 
Cutting Alfalfa Early ............ May, 1957 
Increase Profits from Forage ......July 1957 
Easier Interseeding with Corn July 1957 
You'll Like Vernal Alfalfa ....... Sept. 1957 
Best Time To Cut Forage ...... ... Sept. 1957 
What a Mow Drier Costs ......... Sept. 1957 
Quizzing Forage Expert .......... Sept. 1957 
Tips for Testing Hay Moisture ..... Sept. 1957 
Good Forage, High Quality Feed ..Sept. 1957 
Harvest When It's Right .......... Oct. 1957 
HOGS 
Bigger Pigs At Less Cost ........ -Dec. 1956 
Selecting Breeding BD ccccsees -Dec. 1956 
Fast Build-up for Hogs ........... Jan. 1957 
Are You Really in Hog Business? ..Jan. 1957 
Supplements and Swine —— .--Feb. 1957 
Why Pigs Follow Steers ..........Feb. 1957 
Raising Hogs Today ........ +++March 1957 
10 Pigs Farrowed, 9 Weaned ..... April 1957 
Certification for Meat Hogs ....... April 1957 
Consumers Want Meatier Hogs ....April 1957 
Five Minute Hog Chores ........ --April 1957 
Become a Top Hog Man ......... May, 1957 
Hog Business OUP wee cceeee May, 1957 
— , » ne ye cocce coccce Fm 6 
Early Weaning GB ccccccee pt 
Corn Silage for Sows .......... -Sept. 1957 
Better Pasture, Hay with Irrigation Sept. 1957 
Changing Hog Markets .......... -Oct. 1957 
44 Steps to Hog Profits .......... Oct. 1957 
IRRIGATION 
Irrigation Pays ........ o+eeeee+March 1957 
Roli-wp Ditches ..ccccccccccccccs May, 1957 
Irrigation Pays for Self .......... July 1957 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 
Let Cows Control Flies .......... —- 1957 
Treat Your Corn Land ........... July 1957 
Can We Stop Alfalfa Aphid ..... . Sept. 1957 
PASTURES 
Hauling Pasture to Cows ......... Jan. 1957 
Soilage or Rotational Grazing ....April 1957 
Cows Maintain Pasture Fertility? ..July 1957 
Wheat Is Pasture Werth? ........... . 1957 


Dairymen Like Green Chopping ... 
Experience with Zero Pasture 
$500 Acre Pasture 


POULTRY 


Wardens of Jail Birds 
“*Squab"’ Broilers ..........+024+- 
Feeding for oy 4 Birds eis 

Don't Let Chicks D 


- Sept. 
oo ecete 


Broiler Nutrition in 1960 





Se SED. wissnsccbecdcededa 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

How To Feed Sheep ............. Jan. 1957 
Improve Sheep By Breeding ....... Dec. 1956 
SeteTeOS LAS cccccvccccccccees Jan. 1957 
Sheep Housing Simple ............ Feb. 1957 
Around Clock Sheep Feeding ....March 1957 
Know-How with Sheep ........... arch 1957 
Sheep's No. 1 Problem ........... April 1957 
Stop Losses, Sheep Diseases ...... May 1957 
SILAGE 

Above Ground Silo ............ March 1957 
Feed Silo and All ..............-April 1957 
New Plastic Silos ........essee05 May, 1957 
Can't Beat Corn for Silage ....... duly 1957 
Gate Ger SHARP ccccccvcccccccces Sept. 1957 
Make Pasture Silage ............ Sept. 1957 
Trench Silos Not for Me ......... Sept. 1957 
Silage, Cut Cost Cattle Feed ..... Sept. 1957 
Corn Silage for Sows ..........+. Sept. 1957 
Good Silage, Dairy Profits ....... Oct. 1957 
SOILS 

Liming Is Urgent ........0.+e000- Jan. 1957 
Drainage iy "neclaime Acres --Feb. 1957 
Crops on Exposed Subsoils ..... March 1957 
Soil: Use It, Maintain it ......... April 1957 
Dont Guess, Test Soil ........... May, 1957 
VETERINARY 

Leptospirosis of Swine ...... oe+ee-dan, 1957 
Internal Parasites of Cattle ...... Feb. 1957 
Case of Five Sick Calves ......March 1957 
Ask Your Veterinarian ........... April 1957 
Why Cows Abort ........ "seonaes May, 1957 
Pregnancy Testing Pays .......... May, 1957 
Penicillin Promises Bloat Control ...Sept. 1957 
Trim Hoofs to Trim Costs ........ Oct. 1957 
Causes Low Fertility in Cattle .-Oct. 1957 
Prevent Hoof Rot ......-.eeseeeee Oct. 1957 
Keep Calves Healthy ............. Oct. 1957 
Penicillin Promises Bloat Control ...Oct. 1957 
WEEDS 

Full Season Weed Control ........ April 1957 
Attack Weeds in Corn .......... «duly 1957 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Can We Change the Weather? ....Dec. 1956 
Get What You Want ............ Dec. 1956 
Atoms for Agriculture ............ Jan. 1957 
Atomic Energy for Farmers ........Feb. 1957 
Western Horses .........0-005 ++.-April 1957 
Birds, Farmer's Friends .......... May, 1957 
Farm Vocations, Inc. ............ , 1957 
Is Bushel Outmoded? ............ July 1957 
Up-to-Date Farm Philosophy ere July 1957 
My Pond .......-s-e0+- oveeoeeee Sept. 1957 








A good farm book 
can substitute for 
a lot of unhappy 
farming experience 
and cost you a 
great deal less in 
time and money. 


(6) John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 





Best Farm Books For Your Library 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—Identify- 
ing numbers at left appear also in book title descriptions to 
tell source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage 
in U. S. For shipment to Canada and other countries, esti- 
mate postage amount required and include with your payment. 
(1) Exposition Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. 

(2) College Science Publishers, P.O. Box 798, State College, Pennsylvania. 
(3) lowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, lowa. 

(4) Cary Printing Co., Sumter Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 


(5) Springer Publishing Co., 44 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


(7) Ronald Press Co., 
(8) Prentice-Hall, 


BEEF CATTLE 
Beef Production. Diggins and Bundy. 343 p. 
Poem, Geen G cccccceccoscccsvce $5.85 


DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 


15 E. 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 
inc., Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


Law ont the Farmer. Beuscher. 1955. 

DE Er. secsenescenenpeceensases 95 
1 ~—- and 
(Source 8) ....$6.40 


Profitable , sat Management. 
Bryant. 404 p. 1956. 


Dairy Cattle. Yapp & Nevens. 4th Ed. 1955. GENERAL FARMING 
aa 7, Gone ° piece seeese* feng 4.76 Exploring Agriculture. Evans and Donahue. 
Gere ce ES een neem olka e 
pevenamesiareketns ; Or. iden and Pro 
Dairy Production. Diggins and Bundy. 342 p. i Pa er _ need lopedic handbook. 
| oe eee $5.65 600 pages. (Source 5) .......seeeeee $8.00 
PRODUCTION —— ‘i Handbook. 400 pages. hay 
Swi Prod ti E ; ; UCR DS) coccecsecesesssseeessece ° 
tnaeP reduction. ,Buncy ond Diogine. 337 b,  pghicunore Uncidomed. “i”. Welle.” Bock 
CROPS AND SOILS gone. —s x re. Gowns 4). 
“ peverere ; WE. conageas 
Soil Fertility. illar. 955. 
ee LIVESTOCK. AND _PouLTRy 
Crop Produetion: Principles and Practices. Feedstuffs Handbook. Seiden and Pfander. 
Ahigren and Delorit. 629 pages. 1953. 1957. 600 pages. (Source 5) ....... $8.00 
alien tt caller ectoe $6.35 Livestock ‘ond Poultry Production. Bundy and 
Soil: Use and improvement. Stallings. 403 Diggins. 608 p. 1954. (Source 8) ..$6.55 
pages. 1957. (Source 8) ........... $5.95 Animal Breeding. Winters. 1954. ‘(ource 
GRASSES AND LEGUMES Hatchery Operation and Management. Funk 
a “ee * a ee , S. arate. —, 349 *, fo= 6) +g 
° es. rce ececdd. eedin ‘oultry. leuser. in ition. 
Range and Pasture Book. Donahue, Evans aun pease. Gente a scétescensnume $7.50 
and Jones. 406 p. 1956. (Source 8) $6.00 Commercial Poultry Production. Marble and 
FARM MANAGEMENT & ACCOUNTING Seles. GE FF ccccccvcsveciocs 
—— the —_ 7 pee Beneke. Ha wee ee — 
pages. WED 6) cccccccccccce Vegetable Production and Marketing. ° 
—_ b ag ~ 5 ramones Hopkins ty “E'Carew, 2nd Edition. 1955. 537 page, 
leady ee ree — Tt Free er eae 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. 1951. Practical Horticulture. Shoemaker & Teskey. 
371 pages. (Source 3) .....-.cceeee $3.95 1955. 374 pages. (Source 6) ....... $4.20 





LIVESTOCK HEALTH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by R. Seiden. 
the health of your cattle, sheep, hogs, 
other livestock. Which remedies to use 
for best results, at lowest cost, 
vention and treatment of diseases, 
injuries. 
314 specialists in easy ABC order. 624 
pages, 300 illustrations. $7.50 


sites, common 


Springer Publishing Company, Inc. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


44 E. 23rd St. 


FARM SANITATION 


Rural Water Supply and Sanitation. Wright. 
2nd Edition. 1956. Approximately 358 
pages. (Source 6). Probably ....... $4.90 
FARM MARKETING 
‘ The Grain Trade: How It Works. James S. 
How to improve Shonberg, Uhlmann Grain Co. A compre- 


hensive treatment by a man who should 


b know the grain market. (Source 1) ..$6.00 
mm pre Profitable Roadside Marketing. Donaldson, 
_ pare Johnstone. 1956. (Source 2) ....... $2.00 
The advice of 
VETERINARY 
Livestock Health Encyclopedia. Seiden. 624 
pages. 300 illus. 1951. (Source 5) $7.50 


This listing of farm books is a service to 
our readers and to publishers. For informa- 
tion about costs, write to Farmer's Digest, 





Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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Doane Digest Helps Ohio 
Feeder Get “Top Dollars” 








Have you been looking for one con- 
venient source of up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on market outlook? 


The Doane Agricultural Digest, then, 
is the answer for you. Final predic- 
tions on selling or buying are often 
determined just a few hours before the 
Digest's famous "When to Sell & Buy” 
report is in the mail to clients. 


Have you wondered what you can 
do to lower unit costs of production 
or cut down on chore labor? 


The Doane Digest is supplying this 
type of money-saving, work-reducing 
suggestions to clients from coast to 
coast. Digest editors, you see, are 


|/DOANE| AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


hig 


| a weerriadoen 





Meet Robert King of Jackson 
Center, Ohio. Mr. King uses the 
Doane Digest to keep posted on 
market trends. According to Mr. 
King: 


"| like the Doane Agricultural Di- 
gest because the reports are more 
up to date and the advice is 
sound. 


"Two years ago the reports helped 
my decision on when | should sell 


my cattle. Hence, | received top 
dollars." 


Rely on the Digest in YOUR operation, too! 


backed by Doane farm managers all 
over the country who face and solve 
the same problems confronting you. 


Would you like to find out more 
about the Doane Agricultural Digest? 
Well, then, send for . . 


FREE SAMPLE REPORTS 


By return mail, you will be sent 
several current Digest reports plus full 
information on what the Digest is and 
what it can do for you 


Don't delay. Write Doane todayl 
Ask for "FREE SAMPLE DIGEST RE- 
PORTS." That's all there is to it. 


sapreapopnenrencomperaps 





Published by Doane Agricultural Service, Inc 


6142 Delmar Box 


7057 St Louis 8, Mo, 
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Don't lose important records, use this new method — 


NEW FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME 


. . 8 files of your choice, only $2.95 postpaid 





Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and (Order by number) 


handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense . Contents: (You fill in) 
records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- Bulletins 





tion books, crop and livestock records, etc. Made of 3. — — 
white-lined aoeens Sonne —_ ype yee forest : Crop ond Field Records 
green paper. ipped folded flat. Look fine on your . Receipts 
office or home bookshelves. Available with printed 4 ee a ee 
labels at right. ~~ 2" thick by 10" high by 7" deep. 9. Cow Production Records 
Specify files desired by number. Send check to ad- 10. Farmer's Digest 
dress below. Hy Metend “Meemeiite 
Especially for Farmer's Digest — = Soil wes 
Special file holds one year of Farmer's _ — —- Records 


Digest. Mokes a 1000-page, complete- 17. 


| 


ly indexed library of a one 

yeor subscription. Has ad- bg ID. 
vantages over binding thet ; Gevernment Programe 
costs $4.00 per year. Or- 94° Cancelled Checks 

der with other files listed 2. Kitchen File 

at right or send 50c for 23. Comic Books 


one file, $1 for three. 


Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wiscensin 





LET YOUR BANK 
KEEP YOUR FARM BOOKS 


Our new farm bookkeeping system makes your bank 
book a record of farm income ... your check 
book a record of farm expense. You save time 
and taxes. New system has been acclaimed by 
colleges, banks, other farm magazines. 

We supply a pocket-size, cloth bound deposit 
and cash record book to substitute for your old 
pass book. It provides ample space to jot down 
where income comes from as you make bank de- 
New Easy-Way ae posits. Also includes cash handled and spent 

now only $1.95 forms. At end of year, you summarize in large 
Includes cloth-bound special 48-page account book and get a complete record 
bank a Oiler +4(*O Save taxes and make money farming. Includes 
yours today from address below. forms for Social Security, Inventories, Depreciation, 
FARMER'S DIGEST Employee Withholding, Net Worth, etc. You can 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. start it anytime. 














